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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SCHEME. 


A  Meeting  to  consider  the  propriety  of  organizing  a  Provincial  Scheme  of  University 
Extension  will  be  held  in  the  Public  Hall  of  the  Education  Department,  on  Thursday, 
«5Lh  of  November,  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 
* 

Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Professor  J.  E.  James,  President  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  leading  Canadian  educators. 

Yourself  and  friends  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

GEO.  W.  ROSS, 

Minister  of  Education, 


Toronto,  23rd  Oct.,  1891. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 


Report  of  Meeting  in  the  Public  Hall  of  the  Education  Department,  Toronto^ 

Thursday,  November  5th,  1891. 

Pursuant  to  notice  a  public  meeting,  preliminary  to  the  convention  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  details,  was  held  in  the  Public  Hall  of  the  Education  Department.  Hon. 
Mr.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education,  occupied  the  chair.  On  the  platform  were  representa- 
tives of  the  leading  universities  and  institutions  of  learning  in  Ontario,  together  with  a 
delegation  of  three  representatives  from  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  pleasure  in  meeting  such  a  large  and  influential  audience. 
He  had  convened  the  meeting  because  of  his  interest  in  the  subject,  and  not  because  he 
desired  as  Minister  of  Education  to  control  the  movement,  which  he  thought  should 
be  to  a  large  extent  voluntary,  if  not  wholly  so.  He  had  invited  Prof.  James,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  connected  with  the 
movement  in  the  United  States,  to  be  present  and  give  his  experience  and  suggestions. 

Prof.  J  AMES,  after  expressing  his  pleasure  in  seeing  such  a  large  gathering  of  friends 
interested  in  University  extension,  referred  to  the  great  movements  which  had 
infused  a  new  spirit  into  the  education  of  our  time.  One  of  these  was  the  introduction 
of  the  free  public  school  system  of  elementary  education,  which  has  now  taken  firm  root 
not  only  in  all  our  American  countries,  but  in  European  countries  as  well,  and,  indeed,  in 
some  countries  that  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  classing  as  civilized.  There  has  also  been 
an  enormous  development  in  higher  education — a  development  of  opportunities  for  train- 
ing all  there  is  in  the  human  intellect.  At  the  two  extremes,  then,  of  our  educational 
system — along  elementary  lines,  at  the  start  of  our  educational  path  ;  and  at  the  other, 
along  the  higher  lines — training  those  who  can  give  years  of  time  and  expend  large  sums 
of  money — the  opportunities  were  never  so  great  as  to-day.  We  find  we  have  reached 
the  time,  in  the  United  States,  when  the  great  bulk  of  our  children  are  in  school — some 
twelve  millions  of  them  ;  and  that  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  including  not  only 
our  colleges  and  universities,  but  all  academies  and  seminaries  which  by  any  spirit  of 
liberal  interpretation  could  be  brought  under  that  head,  have  something  like  150,000 
pupils.  On  the  one  hand,  the  great  bulk  enjoy  the  lower  facilities  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
very  few  enjoys  the  higher  facilities ;  and  between  the  two  we  find  a  great  gulf,  educa- 
tionally. Let  us  look  at  the  relation  of  this  university  extension  movement  (1) 
to  our  educational  system  of  an  elementary  and  secular  character,  and  (2)  to 
our  colleges  and  universities.  Our  statistics  show  that  in  the  United  States  the 
average  child  under  favorable  conditions,  leaves  school  before  the  completion  of  the 
thirteenth  year.  Under  favorable  conditions,  the  average  school  period  is  something  like 
four  and  a  half  or  five  years  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  is  cast  upon  his  own 
resources.  The  boy  or  girl  may  be  very  bright,  or  may  have  special  opportunities,  special 
interest,  or  the  good  fortune  of  coming  under  the  influence  of  some  one  who  spurs  him  or 
her  on  to  great  endeavors  ;  or  he  may  have  opportunities  to  develop  his  inclination  and 
taste.  If  so,  we  can  find  a  continuous  progress  in  education  ;  but  so  far  as  the  educa- 
tional system  is  concerned,  it  stops  with  the  thirteenth  year.  From  that  time  he  goes 
into  the  counting-house,  shop,  factory  or  farm,  with  that  broad  level  of  intellectual  train- 
ing and  taste  which  has  been  left  with  him  at  the  close  of  his  school  life.  What,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  has  been  achieved  by  that  time]  He  has  practically  learned  very 
imperfectly  a  few  facilities.  He  has  learned  how  to  read — that  is,  to  take  up  an  ordinary 
book  or  newspaper  containing  matter  adapted  to  his  particular  taste  and  ability  to  com- 
prehend. He  has  learned  to  write  with  some  difficulty.  He  has  learned  to  cipher,  and 
has  not  achieved  very  great  excellence  in  that.    Germany  has  the  reputation  of  having 


the  very  best  system  of  elementary  schools  in  the  world,  for  a  great  nation  with  as  large 
a  population  as  she  has,  and  no  other  country  of  anything  like  the  same  population  secures 
such  a  large  percentage  in  school  for  so  long  a  time ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
children  are  in  school  until  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  year,  and  better  schools,  it  is  no 
•uncommon  thing  to  find  men  and  women  in  Germany  who  have  absolutely  forgotten  how 
to  read  and  write.  It  shows  the  extent  of  education  if  intellectual  and  aesthetic  stimulus 
ceases.  The  conditions  under  which  we  live  and  carry  on  our  business  make  such  a  thing 
as  that  impossible  ;  and  yet  the  majority  of  men  and  women  in  our  American  society 
cannot,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  even  write  with  facility — that  is,  they  never  feel  it  anything 
but  a  burden  to  sit  down  and  pen  an  epistle.  It  has  become  traditional  that  the  art  of 
letter  writing  has  faded  away  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  do  n©t  do  it  to  a  large 
extent,  because  in  their  period  of  school  life  they  did  not  acquire  the  technical  manual 
facility  which  is  sufficient  to  make  that  sort  of  exercise  easy.  What  is  the  level  of  their 
taste  ?  What  have  they  reached  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  year  1  Take  the  school 
curriculum  of  the,  average  community  and  go  over  it,  carefully  coMsidering  the  circumstances 
under  which  that  work  must  be  gone  over  by  the  teacher,  and  I  think  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  this  boy  or  girl  goes  out  into  the  community  not  having  been  introduced  at 
any  point  to  the  practical  sphere  of  culture.  He  has  not  learnei  anything  of  art,  of 
literature,  of  history.  He  has  not  come  into  contact  with  any  of  those  branches  of  learning 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  culture.  He  has  had  no  opportunity  to  get  his  taste  formed, 
to  get  a  bent  towards  higher  things,  that  is  strong  enough  to  lead  him  to  go  on  improving  on 
what  he  has  attained.  That  is  proved  by  the  average  thinking  in  the  community.  We 
very  often  hear  the  remark  made  that,  on  the  whole,  our  public  school  system  perhaps  does 
harm  rather  than  good  ;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  out  of  it, 
come  out  with  such  an  equipment,  and  under  such  circumstances  and  conditions  as  practi- 
cally to  have  given  them  certain  abilities  that,  after  all,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
school  to  give  them  this  higher  and  moral  training,  are  practically  used,  in  many  cases, 
for  bad  ends.  I,  of  course,  have  no  sympathy  with  that  doctrine.  I  believe  our  element- 
ary school  system  in  this  country  is  absolutely  necessary  to  any  further  progress.  We 
must  begin  with  that.  We  can  make  no  continual  progress,  and  no  great  progress,  and 
reach  no  great  results  along  any  of  these  higher  lines  without  the  work  which  the  public 
school  system  does  for  us.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  we  must  agree  that  it  does  not 
accomplish  all  we  should  like  to  see  accomplished.  Take  the  average  literature  the  boy  or 
girl  reads  on  leaving  school.  I  stopped  to-day  at  a  large  railway  station,  and  I  took  pains 
to  go  over  the  class  of  literature  exposed  for  sale  in  the  waiting-rooms.  There  were  the 
standard  magazines,  and  occupying  a  prominent  place  were  books  which  by  their  titles 
showed  that  there  was  nothing  elevating  or  improving  in  them,  that  they  were,  on  the 
whole,  sources  of  serious  damage  to  the  intellect  and  the  taste  of  people  who  read  them. 
The  cheap  press  of  the  United  States  pours  out  enormous  masses  of  literature  which  can- 
not be  considered  other  than  dangerous.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  press  makes  the  taste. 
They  are  only  satisfying  a  demand  in  the  community  ;  to  a  large  extent  I  believe  that  is 
true.  Our  great  public  school  system,  up  to  the  present,  leaves  the  boys  and  girls — along 
the  lines  of  culture,  and  along  the  lines  of  literature— when  they  leave  school,  with  the  sort 
of  taste  that  we  may  expect  them  to  have,  that  is,  practically  no  opportunity,  no 
facility  for  the  development  of  a  higher  taste  and  a  desire  for  higher  things.  If  this  be 
true,  where  are  we  to  look  for  our  improvement  ?  We  expect  to  improve  our  schools  ; 
they  are  vastly  improved.  Our  teachers  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be  ;  the  facilities  of 
our  schools  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be  ;  but  the  elementary  schools  as  a  whole  cajinot 
do  more  than  reach  the  highest  results  that  are  possible  within  those  years  ;  in  other 
words,  the  psychical  limitations  of  the  child's  mind  define  the  work  of  the  schools.  A 
real  introduction  into  any  of  the  higher  stages  of  literature  or  art  or  science  is  impossible 
owing  to  the  limited  time,  and,  still  more  fundamentally,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
children  have  not  reached  the  age  when  this  sort  of  thing  is  possible.  It  is  almost  hope- 
less to  extend  the  school  age ;  the  economic  conditions  determine  it.  We  may  be 
able  to  lengthen  it  for  half  a  year,  or  possibly  a  year,  but,  for  a  long  time,  not  more  ; 
and  that  leaves  the  problem  where  it  is— that  we  cannot  improve  by  lengthening 
±he  school  age,  the  training  of  our  children  in  culture.     Where,  then,  are  we  to 
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look  for  some  means  of  remedying  this  ?  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  raise  the  question, 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  educate  ths  average  man  to  a  higher  taste,  to  lead  him  to  an 
interest  in  science,  to  an  interest  in  art  and  history.  It  is  not  so  plain,  however,  to 
what  source  we  are  to  look  for  assistance  in  this  particular  work.  It  is  natural  we  should 
look  to  those  institutions  in  the  community  whose  function  it  is  to  preserve  and  perpet- 
uate, to  cultivate  this  very  culture,  this  very  thing  that  distinguishes  the  higher  special- 
ization from  the  lower  one — this  thing  in  which  really  all  progress  and  advance  are  bound 
,up — namely,  to  our  colleges  and  universities  ;  and  in  the  endeavor  to  persuade  or  aid  or 
assist  them,  if  we  find  that  the  persuasion  be  not  necessary,  but  that  the  means  be  the 
reason  for  not  extending  their  facilities,  to  assist  them  to  do  this  very  work  of  bringing 
home  t )  the  large  classes  of  people  in  our  society  the  opportunity  for  culture.  It  would  be 
almost  hopeless,  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  were  to  stop  with  our  elementary  school  system,  if  it 
were  not  for  certain  other  educational  means  which  are  actively  at  work,  and  which  will 
■continue  to  work.  Life  itself,  the  business,  the  activity  of  the  counting  house  and  the  fac- 
tory, is  itself  an  education.  The  Ohurch  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest 
educational  factor  in  daily  life  of  all  modern  peoples,  and  certainly  of  all  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples.  Politics  itself  is,  next  to  that,  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest 
educational  instrumentality  at  work  ;  and  on  these  things — business,  politics  and 
the  Ohurch — we  must  rely  at  present  to  make  up  these  defects  in  our  system  ;  but 
they  are  not  educational  in  their  purpose,  and  any  education  obtained  from  them 
must  be  incidental  and  secondary,  incomplete ;  and  we  must  put  into  the  system 
some  movement,  some  instrumentality  or  other  that  will  take  up  the  work  of  educa- 
tion where  the  public  school  leaves  it,  and  carry  it  on  for  the  great  masses  of  the 
people.  The  history  of  the  movement  in  England,  and  such  a  short  history  as  we 
have  had  in  the  United  States,  lead  us  to  believe  that  we  can  get  very  general 
-and  very  valuable  aid  from  the  existing  universities,  and  that  we  must  rely  chiefly 
on  them,  and  we  must  keep  it  under  their  influence  and  general  control.  I  should 
define  university  extension  as  a  movement  to  bring  home  to  the  adult  population  of  the 
country  the  opportunities  for  culture.  That  can  only  be  done  when  the  opportunities  are 
brought  home  where  they  are  visible — brought  home  in  such  a  way  as,  without  interfer- 
ing with  their  business,  church  relations,  or  politics,  it  can  be  brought  in  and  made  a  part 
of  their  every-day  life.  They  must  be  brought  to  them  where  they  are.  Hence  we  have 
the  name  "  university  extension  " — a  term  which  many  people  object  to  on  the  ground 
that  it  does  not  describe  what  the  movement  is,  and  what  the  thing  is  in  itself ;  but  it 
•certainly  points  out  this  feature  of  the  movement,  which  is  a  most  striking  one,  and 
which  will  remain  a  most  important  one — the  attempt  of  existing  institutions  to  carry  out 
their  facilities  to  people  in  their  homes. 

We  have  found  that  one  element  after  another  has  been  added  to  our  educational 
system  as  the  wants  have  sprung  up.  The  American  College  a  generation  ago  was  scarcely 
anything  but  a  High  Schhol  preparing  for  one  of  the  learned  professions,  or  now  and 
then  a  young  man  expecting  to  go  into  business.  To-day,  we  find  practically  all  the 
professional  schools  represented — not  only  the  professional  schools  that  we  found  in 
Europe  a  generation  ago,  but  a  large  addition.  A  technical  education  is  something  that 
has  grown  up  within  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  youngest  of  us.  Manual  training 
is  another  development  of  the  same  system.  Now  we  are  asked  to  look,  not 
merely  for  the  addition  of  some  element,  but  for  the  insertion,  if  you  please,  of  an 
entirely  new  element  in  the  system  as  a  whole,  namely,  an  element  which  will 
bridge  over  the  gulf  between  elementary  education  on  one  hand  and  higher  education  on 
the  other.  It  seems  to  me  this  work  is  simply  another  development  of  the  general  demo- 
cratic movement  which  we  see  in  so  many  departuients  of  our  life.  We  have  achieved 
civil  liberty  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  communities  ;  we  have  secured  political  liberty  ;  and 
we  are  endeavoring  to  see  if  we  cannot  secure  sesthetic  liberty — not  only  the  liberty  to 
get  culture,  but  the  real  liberty  of  having  the  possibility  of  getting  these  things  brought 
home  to  each  one.  Here  we  have  a  department  sharing  the  goods  of  humanity,  which 
does  not  mean  a  diminution  of  them,  but  an  increase.  It  is  the  sharing  of  the  great 
heritage  of  culture  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  all  the  ages  which  preceded  ours, 
with  all  the  substantial,  all  the  glorious  achievements  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilizations  ; 
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of  civilization  in  mediaeval  times  ;  of  the  highest  stages  of  civilization  down  to  our  own 
time.    Now,  secondly,  what  is  the  relation  of  University  Extension  to  the  higher 
institutions  1     The  use  of  the  college  is  to  cultivate,  to  transmit,  to  increase  culture. 
There  is  a  further  one,  to  which  it  has  given  little  attention  so  far,  and  that  is,  to  be  a 
distributor  of  culture.    The  college  distributes  culture  through  the  young  men  and  women 
that  come  within  its  walls  ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  the  wider  the  colleges  conceive  their 
function,  as  a  whole,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  carry  out  any  particular  portion  of  it.  If 
they  take  it  up  in  this  form  they  will  find  they  derive  certain  advantages  for  themselves, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  advantages  they  bring  to  busy  men  and  women  in  offering  them 
these  facilities.    In  the  first  place,  they  will  find  they  will  enormously  increase  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  higher  education  itself,  and,  secondly,  the  interests  of  the  insti- 
tutions that  are  formed  for  this  higher  education.     In  our  modern  community,  the 
opportunity  for  getting  hold  of  things  is  going  to  depend  on  whether  the  community 
believes  in  that  sort  of  thing  ;  and  there  is  no  more  efficient  way  of  showing  that  the 
university  does  something  for  the  community  as  a  whole,  than  to  bring  its  advantages  to 
the  individuals  in  the  community  in  which  they  live.     The  possibility  of  getting  money 
out  of  the  legislature,  the  possibility  of  getting  money  to  carry  on  the  institutions,  depend 
on  those  feelings  in  the  communities  ;  and  if  we  can  bring  home  to  the  consciousness  of 
every  man  and  woman  the  fact  that  these  higher  institutions  are  serving  a  funda- 
mental end  in  civilization,  we  shall  have  accomplished  for  them  the  absolute  solu- 
tion of  nearly  all  financial  difficulties ;  and  we  can  only  do  that  when  we  enable 
these  people  to  see  that  those  institutions,  and  this  culture,  can  do  something  for 
them  and  the  communities  in  which  they  live.     In  the  second  place,  the  colleges  will 
derive  a  good  deal  of  benefit  in  two  or  three  ways.     I  have  observed  that  the  act  of 
taking  part  in  this  work  of  lecturing  to  the  public  is  one  that  has  a  most  healthy  reflex 
influence  on  the  college  professor  himself.     It  is  one  of  the  dangers  to  which  we 
college  men  are  subject  under  all  the  circumstances  of  our  lives,  that  we  should  tend  to 
become  narrow  on  the  one  hand  and  dogmatic  on  the  other.    The  contact  with  immature 
minds  is  very  likely  to  make  us  dogmatic,  and  I  have  noticed  in  the  last  two  or  thiee 
years  a  very  important  change  brought  about  on  men  who  have  had  to  present  themselves 
before  an  audience  of  mature  men  and  women,  and  present  the  subject  in  such  a  way 
that  those  mature  people  should  be  interested  and  that  they  should  make  an  impression 
on  them  ;  and  their  work  inside  the  college  itself  has  been  very  much  improved. 
(Applause).    I  should  like  to  formulate  two  or  three  propositions  which  have  helped  me, 
as  to  the  function  of  this  work  in  the  community.     University  Extension  stands  for 
culture  as  distinct  from  technical  or  professional  training,  as  distinct  from  facility  train- 
ing or  from  elementary  training.    I  do  not  say  that  we  feel  that  we  know  enough  about 
it  to  cast  a  horoscope  about  it  and  say  :  *'  This  can  be,  and  that  not."     We  find  in  these 
movements,  that  the  most  important  thing  they  accomplish,  in  the  long  run,  is  what  we 
least  expected.    So  I  would  not  say  that  University  Extension  must  limit  itself  to  teaching 
pure  science  and  literature  and  art  and  music,  and  so  on.    That  is  its  function  par  excel- 
lence.   In  England,  of  late,  owing  to  the  preparation  that  has  been  made  by  giving  the 
County  Councils  the  proceeds  of  the  Beer  Tax,  there  is  a  very  marked  tendency  towards 
using  that  money  for  technical  training,  what  we  might  characterize  as  trade-school  train- 
ing, and  shunting  the  movement  off  from  the  development  of  culture.    I  tio  not  think  we 
should  fear  that.    Any  kind  of  training  affords  a  certain  culture  ;  and  we  need  educa- 
tion so  much  along  every  line  that  we  should  not  grieve  over  any  opportunity  for  advanc- 
ing education  in  any  direction.    (Applause).    On  the  other  hand,  I  think  we  do  need  to 
keep  in  mind  that  when  the  public  appropriate  money,  we  shall  find,  very  likely,  that 
the  money  will  be  appropriated  for  trade-training,  and  consequently,  in  the  inception  of  the 
movement,  we  ought,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  strengthen  the  other  side,  and  present  as  firmly 
and  continuously  as  possible  this  idea  of  culture.    The  modern  university  has  become  so 
great  and  so  varied  an  institution  that  University  Extension,  if  taken  in  the  sense  we 
apply  to  the  university  itself,  would  cover  an  imuiense  number  of  subjects ;  and  I  should 
not  like  to  see  any  person  drawing  the  lines.    In  the  next  place,  University  Extension 
as  an  educational  movement,  aims  to  make  education  the  serious  business  of  life.  We 
have  all  heard  from  our  boyhood  up  that  education  is  just  began  when  the  boy  or  girl 


leaves  the  particular  institution  ;  yet  as  a  matter  ofc"  fact,  t'or  a  great  number  of  tliose  whj 
go  out  of  such  institutions,  education,  practically,  as  a  serious  and  persistent  pursuit  of 
life,  has  stopped  for  them.  Self-culture  along  intellectual  and  aesthetic  lines  is  something 
that  we  ou^rhtto  try  to  make  a  prominent  part  of  the  lives  of  everybody  in  the  com- 
munity. Reli(;;ion,  politics,  business,  are  prominent  parts  of  our  lives  ;  we  take  an 
interest  in  them.  We  look  after  the  interests  of  the  church  with  which  we  are  coanected 
just  as  regularly  as  we  look  after  our  business.  We  look  after  the  interests  of  our  political 
party  and  the  interests  of  the  people,  as  they  are  bound  up  in  our  political  party  ; 
and  business  in  the  same  way.  The  underlying  notion  of  University  Extension  is 
to  put  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  people  the  necessity  of  aesthetic  culture  as  a  neces- 
sity of  human  life.  If  we  get  that,  we  shall  certainly  make  a  very  great  step  to  wards 
a  rapid  advance  in  progress  and  culture.  (Applause).  This  movement  does  not  pretend 
to  make  scholars,  yet  a  great  deal  more  is  accomplished  along  scholarly  lines  by  Uiiiver- 
sity  Extensiou  than  most  people  have  any  idea  of.  The  average  college  man  o«,n  scarcely 
conceive  the  enormous  results  sometimes  achieved  in  this  work  by  what  setmed  to  b  ! 
very  inadequate  means.  We  college  profpssors  get  hold  of  a  large  number  of  boys  from 
eighteen  to  twenty -two,  because  their  fathers  were  there  before  them,  and  we  labor  and 
toil  with  them,  and  we  are  inclined  to  look  with  suspicion  on  the  proposition  that  any- 
thing should  be  brought  about  by  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  public.  But,  getting  hold 
of  people  who  have  got  an  education  from  business  life,  and  have,  in  addition,  the  enor- 
mous advantao^e  of  interest,  and  determination  to  get  everything  out  of  it  that  can  be  gotten 
out  of  it,  and  then  a  systematic  and  proper  presentation  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer, 
abundant  results  have  been  produced.  University  Extension  does  not  mean  scholars 
directly,  it  dons  indirectly.  It  brings  home  to  vast  numbers  of  people,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  the  opportunity  to  be  lifted  out  of  themselves.  It  really  reveals  people  to 
thems'dves,  and  that  is  the  rirst  step  in  making  a  scholar.  If  you  can  show  a  boy  or  girl, 
or  man  or  woman,  where  his  or  her  tastes  lie,  you  have  taken  the  first  step 
to  make  him  a  scholar.  In  other  words,  you  arouse  the  community.  University 
Extension  searches  out  and  finds  different  types  and  forms  of  ability  in  th  ; 
community,  of  which  the  community  never  dreamed  before — not  even  the  per.so  i 
that  possessed  it.  Where  the  average  man  and  woman  can  come  to  a  lecturer 
and  become  thorougly  interested,  though  he  never  came  in  contact  with  the  college 
before — simply  heard  there  was  such  a  thing — he  is  very  apt  to  say,  "  If  that's  the  sort  of 
thing  they  teach  at  college  I  wish  I  had  gone  to  college,  and  I  shall  certainly  have  my 
boy  (or  girl)  go,  or  I  will  influence  somebody  to  go."  I  think  we  college  men  are  som;- 
times  so  wrapped  up  in  our  own  pursuits  that  we  do  not  perceive  fully  how  far  tli  ; 
college  is  from  the  averai^^e  man  and  woman  in  the  community.  We  are  not  so  very  far 
from  the  idea  that  the  college  is  for  the  training  of  ministers  or  doctors  or  men  for  tii  ; 
professions.  I  was  asked  this  summer  by  a  very  intellig;*^nt  man  what  they  taught  at 
college,  what  sort  of  institutions  they  really  were  Well,  now,  if  you  would  go  around 
and  poll  the  community  on  that  question  you  would  find  an  enormous  number  of  people 
who  could  not  give  you  the  most  elementary  answer.  If  we  can  bring  the  people  in  con- 
tact, let  them  see  what  the  colleges  do,  what  higher  education,  as  a  whole,  proposes  to 
do,  what  sort  of  function  it  proposes  to  perform  for  the  public,  we  shall  have  reached 
masses  of  the  community  that  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  untouched  by  anything  of 
the  kind.  For  those  who  want  to  see  the  community  move  forward  along  higher  lines,  we 
can  ask  their  interest  and  aid  in  this  work.  We  ask  those  of  you  who  feel  your  lack  of  these 
opportunities,  and  who  have  come  to  an  appreciation  of  their  importance,  and  have  coai^ 
to  feel  how  glad  you  would  have  been  if  they  had  come  to  you  at  the  right  time,  to  take 
hold  and  assist  in  this  work.  Surely  you  who  are  interested  in  the  financial  aspect  of 
the  question  should  be  interested  in  this,  because  there  is  no  problem  that  is  so  important, 
and  there  is  no  field  that  is  so  ripe.  (Applause). 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson  said  :  If  I  were  to  try  to  reduce  this  question  to  a  single 
word  it  would  be  the  word  Strafiford  em))loyed  to  indicate  his  policy — "  Thorough." 
Those  young  men  and  women  who  are  able  to  devote  three  or  four  years,  giving 
their  whole  time,  to  the  study  in  our  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  of 
ancient  languages,  modern  languages,  philosophy,  history,  science  in  its  various  depart- 
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ments,  and  literature,  leave  those  institutions,  not  thoroughly  educated  and  trained^by  any 
means,  but  educated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  to  some  extent,  we  may  say,  thoroughly. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  numbers  in  the  community  to  do  any  such  thing.  We  have 
men  and  women  in  various  classes  of  life — the  storekeeper,  the  clerk,  the  tradesman, 
the  merchant,  the  manufacturer — with  capacity  enough,  but  no  time  to  devote  to  such 
a  thorough  course  as  that.  Is  it  possible  by  some  scheme  to  enable  them  to  take 
one  of  those  subjects  thoroughly  ?  Can  a  mechanic  spare  the  time,  evening  or  other- 
wise 1  Will  the  banker's  clerk,  or  the  storekeeper's  clerk,  or  the  tradesman,  or  the 
merchant  or  banker,  spare  the  time?  Will  they  not  even  find  it  a  beneficial  relaxa- 
tion from  the  toil  and  drudgery  of  life,  to  take  up  some  specific  subject  and  study  it 
systematically  and  thoroughly,  under  the  control  and  guidance,  in  some  sense,  of  a 
university  board  familiar  with  thorough  training.  University  Extension  proposes  to 
help  and  encourage  such  persons  in  such  a  way  that  the  work  shall  be  guarded  and 
protected  from  any  chance  of  being  mixed  up  with  the  mere  leisure  lecture,  with  the 
mere  popular  attractive  lecture  which  we  are  all  familiar  with — not  at  all  to  be  con- 
demned, for  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  and  intellectual  profit — but  which  cannot  be 
spoken  of  as  a  system  of  itinerant  education.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  take  the  City 
of  Hamilton,  of  St.  Catharines,  of  Paris,  of  Brantford,  of  Guelph  ;  that  they  combine 
together  and  guarantee  an  average  of  fifty  pupils  in  each  place  at  a  couple  of  dollars 
only  ;  they  could  afford  to  give  $500  to  a  lecturer,  who  could  go  there  and  give  a 
continuous  course  for  at  least  three  months — Monday  at  Hamilton,  Tuesday  at  Paris, 
and  so  on.  Meanwhile  he  treats  not  only  of  the  specific  subject,  but  he  commends 
to  them  the  particular  authors  that  they  ought  to  read,  so  that  when  he  comes  to 
meet  them  the  following  week  he  comes  to  meet  an  intelligent  class,  fully  prepared 
to  appreciate  what  he  has  to  say.  For  after  all,  if  we  suppose  a  course  of  thirty 
lectures,  say  on  history,  what  will  that  amount  to  ?  It  is  a  mere  teaspoonful  ;  it 
won't  teach  anybody ;  but  if  the  lecturer  on  history  is  laying  down  the  foundations 
of  history,  and  the  student  is  reading — and  he  can  far  better  read  for  himself  than 
what  would  be,  after  all,  the  reading  of  so  many  chapters — then  the  two  working 
together  stimulate  a  further  element,  that  he  has  to  try  for  the  examination,  and 
carry  away  the  diploma  of  proficiency.  There  you  have  a  system  of  education,  say, 
in  philosophy  or  political  economy.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  a  mechanic,  a  trades- 
man, a  merchant,  a  manufacturer,  could  only  spare  the  time  for  the  weekly  lectures, 
and  his  spare  hours  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  requisite  reading,  that  not 
only  thorough  education  in  one  or  two  branches  mi.oht  be  secured — to  be  followed  up 
in  other  years  by  taking  up  a  second  branch — but  that  they  would  learn  to  appre- 
ciate what  a  delight  it  is  to  find  refuge  from  the  cares  and  troubles  and  pressures  of 
financial  or  laborious  business  burdens  'by  retreating  into  th*^  intellectual  arena.  For 
myself,  when  I  find  myself  burdened  and  fagged,  as  I  many  a  time  am,  with  the 
responsibilities  that  devolve  upon  me,  I  take  up  a  special  subject  of  study  quite  out- 
side of  my  regular  work,  so  that  in  the  morning  I  shall  think  of  that,  and  not  let 
the  burdens  and  cares  of  life  come  to  draw  my  curtain  aside  ;  and  the  banker,  the 
trader,  the  mechanic,  will  find  alike  this  retreat,  so  that  they  will  learn  to  realize  that 
intellectual  culture,  and  the  search  after  higher  education,  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful energies  and  pleasures  of  life. 

Prof.  Johnston,  of  Montreal,  said  that  University  Extension  meant  extension 
upwards  and  downwards.  He  told  how  twenty  years  ago  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
organized  classes  for  women  who  could  not  attend  the  University.  The  experiment 
was  extremely  successful,  entirely  self-supporting,  and  continued  for  thirteen  years. 
The  speaker  said  he  was  authorized  to  represent  Bishop's  College,  L3nnoxville,  Que., 
and  to  pledge  the  co-operation  of  that  institution  in  this  movement. 

Prof.  Cox,  of  McGill,  said  the  term  University  Extension  did  not  express  all  the 
scheme  involved.  In  the  college  man  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  proselytizer — some- 
thing even  of  the  fanatic.  People  think  the  object  of  a  university  is  to  make  better 
scholars  of  the  kind  that  are  turned  out  from   the  school.    Universities   have  often 
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devoted  themselves  far  too  much  to  this  practice  ;  but  if  you  ask  thos3  who  have  the 
greatest  right  to  be  grateful  for  their  previous  university  years  if  the  scholarship  was  the 
greatest  thing  they  gained  during  their  life  there,  they  will  tell  you  it  was  something  far 
different.  They  did  not  simply  gain  accomplishments.  What  they  gained  was  the 
training  for  the  two  sides  of  their  future  life — its  work  and  its  leisure.  Unless  a, 
university  trains  for  this  work  it  has  no  right  to  the  title  apart  from  the  other  arts  and 
sciences.  The  true  sense  of  art  is  a  deep  interest  in  the  true  work  of  life.  That 
was  the  great  secret  of  the  true  artists  who  spent  their  souls'  instinct  in  building 
the  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  that  was  the  secret  of  the  lives  of  others  who 
spent  themselves  in  painting,  and  developing  themselves  as  painters.  This  training 
for  work  can  be  extended  to  every  department  of  life,  and  the  man  who  giins  it  has 
gained  something  most  valuable  to  him  for  the  future.  Then,  again,  for  leisure  :  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  connected  subjec^-s,  rise  to  a  point  of 
view  from  which  they  can  see  the  relations  of  the  subject,  and  they  learn  the  true  method 
■for  the  study  of  the  subject.  University  Extension  has  not  only  three  or  four  years  of  a 
man's  life  in  view,  but  this,  that  his  education  ends  only  with  life  itself.  I  lived  for 
eighteen  years  in  one  of  the  most  favored  cities  in  England,  and  [  cannot  help  feeling  when  I 
am  out  in  ordinary  society  the  diflference  in  the  ordinary  conversation.  Too  often  amongst 
educated  people  one  finds  the  evening  spent  in  discussing  trivialities,  or  the  personal  talk 
of  the  neighborhood  ;  and  how  rarely  one  meets  a  man  who  can  introduce  a  general 
remark  and  raise  the  conversation  to  a  higher  level  of  interest,  and  how  still  more  rarely 
is  one  supported  when  he  makes  the  effort.  Others  suffer  from  dullness  because  of  grind- 
ing work.  Nature  spreads  her  beauties  profusely,  but  they  tread  them  down  in  dire 
unconsciousness,  and  pass  by,  to  occupy  themselves,  at  the  best,  with  trivialities.  Then 
again,  the  unspeakable  human  drama  is  unfolding  itself  before  them,  bristling  at  every 
turn  with  problems  and  questions.  They  seldom  discuss  them  ;  but  if  they  do,  how  super- 
ficial, how  utterly  wanting  in  any  element  of  depth  and  certainty  it  is  !  How  little  they 
learn  from  the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them  !  We  Extension  men 
believe  that  these  people,  of  both  cIhss.s — those  who  consider  themselves  educated  that 
are  not  educated,  and  those  who  do  not  think  about  it  at  all — can  be  got  at,  and  that  a 
true  education  can  be  brought  to  them  by  a  new  method.  There  will  be  no  attempt  to 
teach  a  man  the  whole  of  a  subject,  but  rather  to  stir  him  with  a  desire  to  study  the  sub- 
ject— to  give  him  a  poini  of  view,  and  to  inspire  him  with  the  subject — and  then,  having 
begun  to  study  a  subject  like  that,  he  will  continue  to  study  it.  We  have  seen  the  work 
of  this  scheme.  I  know  of  places  amongst  the  Northumberland  miners  where  some  eight 
hundred  men  can  be  collected  night  after  night  to  hear  lectures  ;  and  I  have  heard  from 
Dr.  Roberts — the  most  enthusiastic  secretary  that  ever  existed — descriptions  of  how,  when 
he  was  lecturing  on  geology  in  the  north,  he  found  miners  who  had  made  during  their 
lives,  and  from  their  own  experience  in  the  coal  beds,  almost  unique  collections  of  the  coal 
fossils  ;  and  he  spent  evenings  in  the  cottages  where  there  was  true  culture  that  he  had 
not  found  in  the  colleges.  (Applause.)  Many  of  those  men  would  come  miles  in  order 
to  get  those  lectures.  I  have  had,  myself,  a  country  school  in  Sussex  where  an  assistant 
in  a  small  country  store  took  the  train  the  moment  his  business  closed,  attended  the  lec- 
ture, stayed  over  night  in  the  town,  and  started  the  next  morning  at  five  o'clock  to  walk 
back  eight  miles  to  get  to  his  business  in  time.  These  lectures  were  on  the  not  very  pro- 
mising subject  of  "  An  Introduction  to  Physical  Science."  To  take  one  example  from 
the  other  scale  ;  I  have  known  a  case  where  on  the  subject  of  Physical  Optics — and 
treated  very  thoroughly,  too — in  what  we  would  call  a  high  and  dry  county  town  society, 
where  the  class  consisted  of  very  many  liberal  and  extremely  hospitable  people  of  the 
highest  position,  riding  to  the  lecture-room  in  their  carriages  ;  and  it  included  ladies  of 
the  age  of  sixty-five  ;  and  yet  I  found  at  the  close  of  the  course  of  lectures  that  the  whole 
of  this  little  town  society  was  in  a  stir  about  the  subject ;  it  was  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion at  dinner  parties,  and  I  was  flooded  with  letters  requesting  me  to  arbitrate  on  points 
-of  dispute  which  had  been  argued  between  them.  I  have  seen,  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
scale,  the  wildest  enthusiasm  and  interest  excited.  These  show  you  that  we  believe  a 
method  has  been  found  of  getting  at  these  large  masses  of  people  and  filling  them  with 
pleasure.    Having  that  firm  faith  in  us,  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  we  are  almost 
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apostles  of  the  new  cause.  We  believe  that  such  instances  are  to  be  found.  We  believe 
in  what  Wordsworth  calls  "  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live."  (Applause). 

Rev.  Dr.  Grant  said  it  would  not  be  wise  to  define  the  precise  shape  of  the  move- 
ment.   It  will  take  diffeient  shapes  in  different  countries  ;  and  its  success  will  depend 
very  much  on  the  men  who  are  sent  out  to  represent  the  cause  in  different  localities. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Those  with  whom  he  had  talked  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  in  Scotland 
gave  a  very  different  report  from  that  of  Prof.  Cox.    In  Scotland  the  movement  was  like 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  movement — if  you  want  to  go  to  a  place  where  you  are  certain 
not  to  find  mechanics,  go  to  a  Mechanics'  Institute.    In  one  place  in  Scotland  with  a 
population  of  150,000  they  started  with  a  class  of  200  ;  the  second  year  it  had  been 
reduced  to  50,  and  in  the  third  year  it  had  dwindled  down  to  six.    One  reason  is  the 
poverty  of  the  Scottish  universities.    The  English  universities  have  a  great  many  profes- 
sors and  fellows  qualified  to  take  these  classes.    We  will  find  that  will  be  our  great 
difficulty  here.    Suppose  you  have  a  number  of  cities,  towns  and  villages — because  it  we 
are  to  reach  the  masses  we  must  not  think  merely  of  one  or  two  cities  near  Toronto  or 
Montreal  ;  we  must  think  of  the  very  great  number  of  cities,  towns  and  villages.  Who 
are  we  going  to  send  to  those.    If  this  movement  means  merely  a  few  extension  lectures 
in  Toronto — where  people  get  about  as  many  lectures  as  they  can  digest,  if  not  more — 
comparatively  little  will  be  done.    Two  or  three  things  are  needed  :  first,  a  vigorous 
central  organization,  backed  by  central  funds.    How  is  the  organization  to  be  started  ? 
and  where  are  the  funds  to  come  from  ?    If  you  are  expecting  that  this  movement  is 
going  to  be  self-supporting,  you  are  making  a  very  great  mistake.    It  cannot  possibly  be 
self-supporting  in  one  town  out  of  a  dozen  in  Ontario.    Is  that  central  organization  to  be 
a  university,  or  the  Department  of  Education,  or  an  independent  organization,  or  a  union 
of  all  three  ?    Secondly,  you  must  have  a  good  staff  of  lecturers.    Where  are  you  to  get 
them  ?    I  am  afraid  the  number  of  lecturers  any  university  could  spare  would  be  small. 
In  Kingston  we  have  been  working  on  two  lines.    The  first  was  what  you  might  call 
university  lines.    We  said,  here  are  half  a  million  pupils  in  the  schools  of  Ontario ;  there 
are  over  20,000  pupils  in  the  high  schools;  and  there  come  from  these  to  the  universities 
400  or  500  a  j-ear.    Would  it  not  be  possible  to  do  something  for  the  great  body  of  high 
school  boys  and  girls  who  go  into  business  ?     They  have  got  up  to  the  university 
matricu'ation  standard  and  stopped  there.    V/e  therefore  opened  classes  for  extra-mural 
students.    We  insisted  that  they  should  register  and  take  out  tickets  for  the  university 
classes  they  were  to  be  examined  on  ;  and  then  we  put  them  in  correspondence  with 
teachers,  who  sent  them  the  regular  exercises  and  subjects  for  essays ;  and  so  a  consider- 
able number  were  reached  in  that  way.    But  the  University  Extension  movement  is  for 
those  who  are  not  taking  university  work,  but  partial  work.  We  are  going  to  send  three 
of  our  professors  to  Ottawa  for  lectures  ;  but  our  means  would  be  limited  if  many  places 
near  Kingston  required  help.    Unless  you  send  first-class  lecturers  the  thing  will  not 
succeed.    I  would  like  to  hear  from  those  who  have  called  this  meeting  some  practical 
suggestions  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  worked.    We  may  consider  that  the  teachers  must  come 
either  from  the  universities,  or  from  the  few  men  graduates  of  universities  who  are  able 
to  give  time  and  to  go  to  other  cities,  or  from  a  certain  number  in  the  collegiate  institutes- 
and  high  schools  of  the  Province.    How  to  organize  these,  and  put  them  in  connection 
with  the  places  that  need  and  call  for  work  of  this  kind,  is  the  problem  before  us. 

Rev.  Prof.  Clark  (Trinity)  said  :  The  object  of  this  movement  is  to  excite  a  love  of 
literature  in  order  to  its  cultivation.  The  difficulty  mainly  will  be  to  get  people  to  care 
for  that  kind  of  thing.  The  ordinary  man  gets  enough  education  to  make  money,  and  the 
ordinary  woman  enough  to  shine  in  society.  If  people  want  lecturing  you  can  get 
lecturers  ;  but  the  difficulty  will  be  to  get  people  who  want  education.  It  is  too  laborious. 
There  is  a  danger  of  making  intellectual  prigs,  lots  of  them,  especially  among  women — 
(laughter)  ;  also  intellectual  dilletantes ;  and  there  is  a  necessity — and  also  a  danger — of 
making  this  movement  fashionable — that  is  really  the  meaning  of  what  we  had  from 
Prof.  Cox  ;  all  those  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  talking  about  him.  (Laughter.) 
Ladies  won't  come  unless  it  is  fashionable  ;  and  men  won't  come  unles3  women  fetch 
them  there.  (Laughter.)  There  is  a  danger  of  lecturers  pandering  to  that  kind  of 
company.  If  we  get  fashionable  ladies  and  gentlemen  we  shill  want  fashion  ible  lectures  :. 
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and  that,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  quite  easy,  and  in  the  second  place,  not  quite  desirable. 
For  the  real  point  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  teach  men  and  women  how  glorious  a  thing 
literature  is — how  glorious  a  thing  it  is  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  great  thinkers, 
the  cultivated  men  and  women  of  the  world,  and  how  splendid  a  thing  it  is  to  cultivate 
the  human  mind  by  perpetual  communication  with  those  minds,  by  loving  them. 
(Applause). 

Rev.  Prof.  Raynar  (Victoria),  said  this  movement,  like  charity,  was  twice  blessed  ; 
if  professors  come  in  contact  with  the  people  their  work  as  professors  would  be  consider- 
ably assisted.  It  has  beei  remarked  that  the  school  life  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  ends  at  between  13  and  15  years  of  age ;  then  the  after-years  are  years  in  which 
there  is  no  opportunity  of  mental  and  moral  and  aesthetic  culture,  save  what  comes  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  life.  But  I  think  the  difficulty  is  not  merely  here  ;  because  in  those 
early  years,  up  to  sixteen,  there  are  certain  important  mental  qualities  not  yet  developed. 
Up  to  those  years,  the  kind  of  learning  given  in  preparatory  schools  is  the  only  kind  of 
learning  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  mind  is  able  to  receive.  The  memory  is  strong  and 
retentive.  Certain  kinds  of  attention  can  be  given,  but  the  judgment  is  not  developed  ; 
the  moral  sense  is  not  properly  developed  ;  the  aesthetic  sense  is  not  properly  developed. 
The  relations  ®f  life  are  a  marvelous  help  inelucation — business,  politics,  and  church 
life.  If  this  movement  should,  to  use  a  popular  phrase,  "  catch  on,"  and  give  to  the 
people  something  in  this  great  system  of  life,  there  would,  I  think,  be  immediately  estab- 
lished a  point  of  contact,  and  a  large  interest  would  be  obtained.  Speaking  from 
experience  of  the  uncultured  middle-class  life,  the  most  interesting  lectures  or  sermons  I 
have  given  have  been  given  to  living  minds,  though  not  yet  exactly  uncultivated.  The  power 
of  discernment  was  there,  but  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  ia  the  early  years  of  school  life,  and  the 
difficulties  of  college  life  are  not  most  favorable  for  that  kind  of  culture — there  is  a  com- 
parative detachment  in  college  life,  to  make  a  beginning  of  a  profession  ;  in  after-life 
people  are  steady.  There  is  an  interest  in  the  very  lines  of  culture  that  it  seems  to  me 
this  movement  intends  to  go  into  ;  there  is  an  opportunity  there  of  doing  a  great  and 
good  work.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  desire — not  so  much  as  we  could  wish,  but  I 
think  all  that  we  can  expect  under  the  circumstances — and  I  think  the  very  supply  here 
will  create,  as  in  many  other  things  it  does,  a  larger  demand.  (Applause.)  Every  great 
success  has  come  at  last  from  what  was  at  first  a  great  series  of  failures.  Let  us  screw 
our  courage  to  the  sticking  point,  and  we'll  not  fail.  (Applause.) 

Dr.  Rand  (McMaster). — The  faculty  of  McMaster  University  is  of  one  mind  ia 
our  sympathy  with  this  movement.  The  material  that  is  latent  about  us  everywhere 
through  the  country  can  only  be  directed  into  this  particular  channel  by  enthusiasts — by 
men  who  have  a  mission — by  men  who  are  emphatically  crusaders.  It  is  that  sort  of 
free  movement  which  is  going  to  supply  the  lecturers  competent  for  this  work.  If  you 
take  all  the  United  States  and  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  seek  to  get  an  available  free  force, 
however  competent,  I  do  not  believe  you  will  overtake  this  \^ork  at  all ;  nor  if  you  make 
the  strongest  draughts  on  the  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes.  The  moment  you 
organize  it  along  the  well-known  educational  lines,  and  it  falls  into  the  general  routine  of 
educational  instrumentalities,  that  moment  its  life  and  power  has  gone  out  of  it,  it 
becomes  an  ordinary  educational  instrument ;  but  the  call  is  for  a  crusade,  and  it  is  for 
crusaders  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  this  country  a  large  opportunity  is  had  by 
keeping  that  movement  entirely  free.  I  would  not  think  it  desirable  that  we  should,  by 
some  organized  process,  jump  to  a  great  success.  Let  us  begin  gradually,  simply.  Have 
we  any  enthusiasts  among  us  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  on  this  subject  ?  Have  we  men  who 
are  capable,  under  proper  guidance  and  systematic  control,  of  going  around  in  the  various 
communities  and  stimulating  them,  and  callinsj  out  their  latent  power  1  If  we  have,  let  us 
begin  right  there,  and  let  us  work  right  up  from  that  plan.  Keep  the  whole  plan 
perfectly  free  and  fresh,  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  thoroughly  organized  educa- 
tional instrumentalities  with  which  the  country  is  overrun.  A  man  who  is  a  mere 
professional  lecturer — what  is  the  ethical  quality  of  his  work  1  Here  comes  a  man  that 
is  an  enthusiast — who  is  seized  with  the  conviction  that  there  are  immense  tracks  of 
material  going  to  waste.    Look  at  the  difference  between  that  man's  work  and  the  work 
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of  the  ordinary  lecturer;  there  is  no  coaipd.rison  at  all,  and  it  is  just  the  difference 
between  the  two  that  measures  the  possibilities  in  this  case.  We  have  got  here  a  new 
educational  instrument,  provided  we  keep  it  perfectly  fresh,  and  let  it  go  along  this 
general  line. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ross. — I  took  the  responsibility  of  calling  this  meeting  because  I  thought 
I  might  invite  the  various  representatives  of  the  universities  to  discuss  the  question  of 
University  Extension ;  to  have  the  subject  presented  by  an  expert  such  as  President 
James  is ;  and  that  having  brought  them  together,  I  would  leave  the  question  to  them. 
It  is  simply  a  move  on  my  part  on  account  of  my  interest  in  education,  on 
account  of  the  position  that  for  the  moment  I  occupy — to  endeavor  to  consult,  as  it 
were,  the  great  educational  authorities  of  the  country  with  regard  to  the  value  of  this 
movement.  I  believe  this  is  a  good  thing  ;  I  believe  it  is  of  great  educational  value.  If 
we  can  only  project  wisely  and  manaaje  properly  a  scheme  for  University  Extension,  we 
will  have  conferred  immense  benefit  on  the'young  men  and  women  of  this  country.  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  bright  young  men  and  women  leave  our  schools  without  anybody 
to  direct  their  reading — without  anybody  to  direct  their  intellectual  life  ;  and  they  settle 
down  into  pure  inanition  almost.  If  we  could  get  these  crusaders,  these  apostolic  men^ 
with  celestial  fire,  inspired  with  the  idea  that  there  is  something  to  work  for,  to  appeal 
to  the  energies  of  these  young  men  and  women,  T  believe  there  is  not  a  town  or  village 
in  this  land  that  with  proper  influences  would  not  respond  to  the  call ;  and  you  would 
give  them  within  the  next  five,  or-  ten,  or  fifteen  y^ars — what  are  fifteen  years  in  an  edu- 
cational movement  ? — an  interest  in  the  great  literature  of  the  English  language  never 
felt  before.  I  believe,  through  our  various  universities,  men  would  make  a  specialty, 
in  their  university  course,  of  preparing  themselves  for  this  extension  movement.  I 
believe  young  men  who  leave  high  schools  before  they  have  completed  their  education 
will  look  forward  to  the  next  five  years  of  their  manhood  for  untold  advantages  from 
itinerant  lecturers  of  this  kind,  and  we  will  give  a  tone  not  only  to  the  education  but  to 
the  intellectual  life  of  all  the  people,  if  these  educational  forces  on  the  platform  will  only 
evolve  a  scheme.  I  am  done  with  it  now,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  got  around  me 
men  of  far  more  culture  and  far  more  originality  than  I  possess,  and  if  they  feel  that  we 
are  doing  the  right  thing  for  th©  country,  if  this  is  a  movement  worthy  of  their  support, 
if  the  elements  of  success  are  within  their  reach,  there  will  be  formed  a  council  that  will 
give  form  and  force  to  this  movement  for  University  Extension.  Whatever  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  can  do  to  assist,  it  will  be  glad  to  do.  I  do  not  want  to  direct  the 
movement ;  but  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  the  Province  of  Ontario  does  not  to-morrow 
make,  through  its  representatives,  such  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  province  on  behalf 
of  university  extension  as  will  be  echoed  far  and  near.  I  now  commend  this  question  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  all  concerned,  feeling  honored  with  the  presence  of  these 
gentlemen  who  in  response  to  my  call  presented  themselves  here  to-night.  (Applause.) 

The  meeting  then  dispersed. 


Friday,  November  6,  1891. 

The  Convention  assembled  in  the  Examiners'  Room  of  the  Education  Department  at 
ten  a.m. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Newman  (McMaster),  seconded  by  Principal  Grant  (Queen's), 
Hon.  Mr.  Ross  was  chosen  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  William  Houston,  M.A.,  as  secretary. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Dr.  James  to  give  an  outline  of  the  work  as  carried  on  in 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.  James  said  that  in  order  to  make  this  movement  a  success  we  must  carry  into  it 
something  of  that  spirit  of  organization  that  has  made  the  political  parties  a  success.  The 
organization  in  Philadelphia  was  at  first  very  simple,  as  the  movement  was  confined 
to  the  city  itself  in  the  first  instance.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Pepper,  Provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  few  citizens  who  were  known  to  be  interested  in  the  move- 


ment  were  called  together,  and  the  question  was  laid  before  them  whether  some  attempt 
should  not  be  made  to  do  some  work  along  these  lines.  It  was  felt — as  it  has  been  all  along 
— that  the  organization  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  consistent  with  effective  work  :  . 
and  it  consisted,  practically,  in  appointing  an  organizing  secretary  and  giving  him  great 
latitude  of  action — allowing  him  to  do,  within  the  limits  that  had  been  set  generally,  very 
much  what  he  felt  to  be  necessary.  This  little  preliminary  meeting  appointed  a  Committee 
on  organization  ;  and  this  Committee  appointed  an  organizing  secretary.  No  institution 
amongst  us  was  in  a  position  to  carry  out  this  work  alone,  eveu  though  it  desired  to  do 
it ;  and  it  was  felt  that  some  kind  of  organization  must  be  adopted  that  would  enable  all 
the  institutions  within  reach  to  co-operate  heartily  and  easily.  For  this  purpose  the 
organizing  secretary,  as  soon  as  he  was  appointed,  sent  out  to  the  professors  in  the  institu- 
tions within  forty  or  fifty  miles,  asking  how  many  of  them  would  be  interested  in  this 
movement,  and  how  many  of  them  could,  if  circumstances  favored,  take  part  in  the  actual 
work  of  lecturing.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  invitations  were  sent  out.  I  think 
responses  to  something  like  110  or  115  came  in  ;  and  with  three  exceptions  all  of  them 
favored  the  movement.  That  determined  the  Committee  to  go  on  with  the  work ;  and  the 
secretary — who  had  the  sumgner  before  him — was  sent  to  England  to  observe  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  English  Universities  and  by  the  London  Society.  This  was  two  years 
ago.  On  his  return  he  submitted  a  plan  of  work,  which  was  very  little  different  from 
that  which  che  organizers  of  this  Committee  had  had  in  mind  ;  and  thit  was  adopted,  and 
notice  was  again  sent  to  these  institutions  and  their  professors  asking  them  if  they  would 
be  willing  now  to  take  work  during  that  winter  if  it  was  desired  ;  and  a  certain  number 
— not  so  many  as  in  the  first  instance — communicated  their  willingness  to  do  so.  Of 
course  it  was  felt  then  that  anyone  who  promised  to  take  part  in  it  rather  bound  himself^ 
if  the  circumstances  were  not  very  unfavorable  ;  and  they  were  not  quite  so  willing  to 
communicate  their  willingness  to  take  it  up. 

The  Chairman. — What  body  directs  the  movement  of  which  you  are  president  ?  How 
is  the  Committee,  or  Advisory  Council,  chosen  1 

Dr.  James. — Practically  this  Committee  selected  a  Council,  and  that  Council  selected 
the  officers — the  president  and  secretary — the  secretary  being  the  active  organizing  instru- 
ment and  agent  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman. — On  what  principle  did  you  proceed  to  select  your  Council,  or  how 
was  it  composed  ? 

Dr.  James. — The  Council  in  the  first  place  was  selected  from  those  people  within 
reach  who  signified  their  willingness  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work. 
The  Chairman. — In  Philadelphia,  or  ov^er  the  State  ? 

Dr.  James. —  As  this  was  a  local  society,  it  was  formed  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
city.  Now  we  have  members  scattered  all  over  the  country,  inclading  presidents  of 
some  one  hundred  colleges. 

The  Chairman. — Outside  of  the  State  1 

Dr.  James. — Yes. 

The  Chairman. — Some  in  Canada  1 

Dr.  James. — Yes,  we  have  some  in  Canada — Sir  Daniel  Wilson.  The  Council  is  the 
body  that  controls  the  movement,  and  in  addition  to  that  we  have  an  Advisory  Committee. 

The  Chairman. — The  Council  is  composed  of  persons  selected  from  all  over  the  State, 
or  the  United  States  ;  then  what  does  the  Council  do  1    What  are  its  duties  ? 

Dr.  James. — The  Council  practically  appointed  the  Executive  Committee,  and  this 
Executive  Committee  appoints  the  sub-Executive  Committee,  made  up,  really,  of  the 
officers  of  the  Association. 

The  Chairman. — And  the  officers  cons^ist  of  ? 

Dr.  James. — President  and  Vice-President.    The  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

practically  constitute  the  sub-committee. 

The  Chairman. — How  do  you  select  the  places  at  which  lectures  are  to  be  held  1 

Dr.  James. — We  began,  of  course,  in  the  city,  and  we  are  extending  as  circumstances 
enable  us  to  extend  in  places  outside.    We  have  not  gone  into  any  place  and  attempted 
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to  organize  a  movement.  We  have  found,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difficult  thing  is  to  hold 
it  within  bounds  ;  and  we  have,  I  s  ippose,  ten  applications  where  we  find  it  feasible  to 
answer  one. 

The  Chairman. — What  must  they  do — in  Pittsburir,  say—  before  you  go  ? 

Dr.  James.  —  Before  we  take  the  interest  that  would  be  indicated  by  sending  some  one 
to  giv^e  them  an  address,  they  must  organize  a  local  committee  with  backing,  and  raise 
funds  to  carry  the  movement  through  in  that  particular  locality. 

The  Chairman. — Must  they  guarantee  a  certain  amount  of  money  first  ? 

Dr.  James  — We  have  not  made  that  a  condition  ;  but  on  each  individual  application 
we  have  received  we  have  gone  over  the  question  as  a  whole  and  seen  if  the  men  they  had 
behind  it  would  likely  guarantee  the  funds. 

The  Chairman. — Who  selects  the  places  to  which  you  go  1 

Dr.  James. — That  is  the  work  of  the  officers. 

The  Chairman. — Who  selects  the  lecturers  ? 

Dr.  James. — We  have  sent  word  in  each  instance  to  the  institutions  that  are  in  or 
near  the  place  where  this  work  is  to  be  begun,  asking  them  who  of  their  force  would  be 
available  and  willing  to  take  part  in  this  work.  A  man  who  is  recommended  by  a 
recognized  college  or  institution  of  course  has  behind  him  the  stamp  of  an  official  body. 
Our  Committee  cannot  undertake  to  go  into  the  question  of  deciding  on  the  fitness  of  an 
individual  lecturer.  If  the  place  is  at  some  distance  from  us  and  we  draw  upon  another 
institution,  we  must  take  the  word  of  that  institution  as  final  as  to  the  fitness  of  that  par- 
ticular person.  We,  however,  offer  to  this  local  comr/uttee  whatever  information  we  are 
able  to  give  about  the  men  who  are  willing  to  lecture  ;  and  then  the  local  committee  finally 
chooses  both  the  subject  and  the  lecturer  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  that  we  submit. 

The  Chairman. — You  a  have  a  list  of  what  you  consider  accredited  lecturers  ? 
Dr  James. — Yes. 

The  Chairman. — And  if  they  cannot  get  one  of  those,  and  you  recommend  a  person 
that  they  like,  then  they  say,  "  Go  on." 

Dr.  James. — Well,  hardly.  We  investigate  who  it  is,  and  whether  he  has  the  backing 
of  a  recognized  institution,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman. — Is  it  the  Advisory  Council  or  the  Executive  Committee  that  con- 
siders itself  responsible  for  the  standing  of  the  lecturers  ? 

Dr.  James. — The  Executive  is  responsible  to  the  Council. 

The  Chairman. — Then  who  selects  the  course  of  lectures  at 'these  different  places  ? 

Dr.  James. — That  is  done  entirely  by  the  local  committee,  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  our  sub-Executive  Committee.  We  found  this  to  be  the  case  certainly  this  year 
— and  no  doubt  it  will  be  during  another  year  to  a  still  greater  extent — that  we  need  to 
assist  the  local  committees  in  their  choice  of  lectures  ;  we  need  to  advise  them  as  to  the 
order  in  which  they  should  take  them,  and  what  subjects,  upon  the  whole,  will  be  profit- 
able. At  the  same  time,  we  find  it  impossible  to  dictate  to  these  local  committees  to  any 
extent ;  it  must  be  left  to  them  and  their  energy  to  secure  funds  to  carry  through  the 
work. 

The  Chairman. — Does  the  Advisory  Council  ever  meet  as  a  body  1 

Dr.  James.    We  have  not  had  a  very  large  meeting  as  yet.   We  have  had  two  meet- 

ine-i,  at  which  the  principal  members  have  been  present ;  but  we  hope  at  Christmas-time 

this  year,  at  the  National  Conference  on  the  subject  of  University  Extension,  to  get  this 

larger  body  all  together. 

The  Chairman. — Who  pays  their  expenses  when  they  meet  ] 

Dr.  James. — The  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  pay  their  own  expenses. 

The  Chairman. — Is  the  Executive  Committee  residential  near  the  President  and 

Secretary 

Dr.  James. — Yes,  the  Executive  Committee  is  practically  entirely  made  up  of  people 
withia  one  hundred  miles  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Chairman. — Are  their  expenses  paid  ? 

Dr.  James. — They  are  not.  The  whole  matter,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  missionary  work. 
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The  Chairman. — Thank  you,  Dr.  James.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Dr.  James  is 
in  your  hands  ;  have  you  any  questions  to  ask  him  ? 

Dr.  Grant. — Is  the  Secretary  making  a  note  of  the  points  as  they  are  brought  out  1 

The  Chairman. — Mr.  Bengough  is  making  an  official  shorthand  report  of  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Knight. — What  subjects  are  usually  taken  by  the  classes  ? 

Dr.  James. — We  find  the  most  popular  subjects  are  Literature  and  History  ;  at  the 
same  time,  Science  is  very  well  represented,  and  some  of  the  most  successful  courses  we 
have  had  has  been  in  Mathematics  ;  but  the  larger  number  of  classes  are  in  Literature 
and  History. 

Prof.  Johnston  (McGill). — Were  there  any  directions  given  to  lecturers  as  regards 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  lectures  1  In  Montreal,  when  the  scheme  was  in  operation 
of  which  I  spoke  last  evening,  we  had  a  detailed  syllabus  giving  the  analysis  of  each 
lecture,  for  the  use  of  the  students,  from  which  they  could  take  notes.  We  had,  further,  a 
number  of  books,  and  of  special  parts  of  books,  recommended  to  be  read  by  the  students. 
We  had  also,  after  that,  questions  and  exercises  given  to  the  students,  and  the  answers 
were  commented  on  by  the  lecturer  afterwards  publicly,  without  mentioning  names,  and 
then  we  had  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  course,  and  certificates  given  by  the  Associa- 
tion, which  was  formed  of  ladies,  with  an  advisory  board  of  gentlemen.  The  expenses 
were  met  by  the  fees  from  two  classes  of  attendants — one  class  being  called  auditors,  and 
the  other  class  students.  The  Association  laid  out  the  course,  and  asked  us  for  lecturers. 
What  I  would  like  to  ask  is  whether  any  directions  are  given  to  the  lecturers,  so  as  to 
secure  uniformity  in  the  lectures  ? 

Dr.  James — We  followed  essentially  that  plan.  No  lecturer  is  allowed  to  come  and 
give  us  a  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Society  who  has  not  submitted  his 
syllabus  ;  and  the  Society  prints  the  syllabus,  and  full  directions  are  given  as  to  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  lecture.  The  lecturer  comments  on  the  papers  in  the  class,  as 
you  suggest,  and  finally  conducts  an  examination ;  and  no  lectures  are  given  under  our 
auspices  as  University  Extension  lectures  which  are  not  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  syllabus. 

The  Chairman. — Is  any  value  given  to  those  examinations  in  the  United  States? 
Dr.  James. — Nothing  yet ;  we  propose  to  ask  that. 

The  Chairman. — Cambridge  gives  one  year  for  three  courses  of  lectures. 
Prof.  Johnston. — We  had  that  some  time  too. 

The  Secretary, — In  England  the  final  examiner  is  a  different  person  from  the 
lecturer ;  is  that  the  case  with  you  ? 

Dr.  James. — Well,  our  plan  of  certificates  has  not  yet  been  published  ;  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  committee,  and  is  now  ij\  press.  The  lecturer  may  in  each  case  give  a 
lecturing  certificate,  but  the  additional  examination  will  be  conducted  by  another  examiner 
than  the  lecturer — by  the  examiner  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Rand  (McMaster). — I  noticed  last  evening  you  were  careful  to  say  that  you 
thought  no  limit  should  be  put  down  as  to  the  subjects  that  might  be  taken  up  in  this 
work,  although  you  took  care  to  speak  in  the  main  about  their  being  subjects  of  culture. 
May  I  ask  what  was  your  thought  there  1  Do  you  think  that  technical  work  in  applied 
art,  might  be  a  subject  that  would  be  taken  up  in  this  movement  ?  The  reason  I  ask  the 
question  is,  I  have  a  practical  thought  on  the  bearing  of  our  work  here  in  Ontario,  We 
have  not  in  Ontario  yet,  I  think,  anything  in  the  way  of  applied  art,  in  any  large  way. 
I  am  thinking  of  something  now  that  would  answer  to  South  Kensington  in  some  of  its 
work.  Was  it  your  thought  that  this  movement  should  be  left  open  for  that  sort  of  work 
as  well  as  liberal  study  1 

Dr.  James. — I  should  not,  for  my  part  draw  the  line  at  simply  liberal  studies.  If 
an  organization  of  this  sort  is  able  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  and  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  us  to  carry  on  successfully  special  courses  as  you  mention,  I  for  my  part  should  not 
exclude  them.  For  example,  we  have  a  request  now  before  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Society  from  the  Order  of  Stationary  Steam  Engineers  in  the  United  States,  asking  us 

if  we  would  not  outline  courses  of  reading  along  their  lines  and  conduct  them  for  them  

at  least  supervise  the  general  work  that  is  before  the  committee ;  and  I  should  not  say 

2  (s.e) 
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*'No"  without  a  careful  examination  of  them  individually,  and  when  we  were  able  to  do 
that  sort  of  thing  I  for  my  part  should  be  rather  in  favor  of  doing  it.  (Applause.)  As 
yet  we  have  not  done  it. 

Prof.  BovEY  (McGill). — I  should  hope  that  no  such  line  would  be  drawn.  Prof. 
James  Stewart  gave  lectures  to  the  London  and  North  Western  operators,  and  they  were 
as  successful  as  any  lectures  that  we  gave  in  England ;  and  Prof.  Stewart  says  he  met 
there  some  of  the  most  intelligent  men  he  met  anywhere;  and  if  such  lectures  were 
successful  there  i  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be  successful  on  this  side  of 
the  water ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake,  and  militate  very  much  against  the 
success  of  this  scheme,  if  we  were  to  draw  lines.  I  think  in  order  to  be  successful  we 
must  work  the  scheme  all  together,  and  make  it  general. 

Dr.  Grant. —  One  of  the  questions  asked  by  the  Minister  of  Education  brings  out 
the  fact  that  while  universities  in  the  States  do  not  give  any  university  value  to  the 
examinations  that  are  passed  in  connection  with  this  movement,  Cambridge,  and  I  believe 
Oxford  also,  do  give  university  recognition,  the  value  of  one  year  for  two. 

Prof.  Cox. — I  think  it  is  only  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Grant. — Well,  is  not  this  the  cause  of  the  difference,  that  Cambridge  University 
controls  the  examinations,  and  is  therefore  able  to  say  whether  two  years  of  this  are 
equal  to  one  of  its  regular  years?  But  how  could  you  expect  a  first-class  university  like  Cam- 
bridge to  give  such  a  value  to  examinations  conducted  by  an  outside  body,  on  which  it 
might  have  no  such  representation  1  You  say  you  propose  to  ask  the  universities  to  do 
that ;  but  don't  you  see  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  examinations  con- 
trolled and  conducted  and  determined  by  the  universities,  and  examinations  controlled 
and  conducted  and  determined  by  the  outside  organization  ?    That  is  my  difficulty. 

Dr.  James. —  I  should  say  we  have  not  had  that  university  recognition  in  the  United 
States  largely  because  we  have  not  as  yet  been  at  work  long  enough  to  claim  it.  Practi- 
cally no  one  can  get  the  recognition  from  Cambridge  on  any  ordinary  conditions  really 
under  some  four  years'  work.  Under  their  Univer.'^ity  Extension  plan  they  have  to 
complete  a  certain  definite  curriculum  before  they  will  acknowledge  it.  We  have  not  been 
at  work  yet  for  four  years,  and  therefore  cannot  show  results  which  would  compare  with 
them ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  give  university  recogni- 
tion to  work  provided  it  can  be  shown  to  them  that  that  work  is  really  equivalent  or  similar 
to  work  which  they  ofi'er.  I  perceive  that  there  is  a  difference  between  asking  Cambridge 
University  to  recognize  an  examination  which  is  given  by  an  outside  body,  and  asking 
them  to  recognize  an  examination  which  Cambridge  University  gives  ;  but  when  Cam- 
bridge University  claims,  for  instance,  that  its  examinations  are  superior  to  those  of 
Oxford,  or  to  one  of  the  London  Society,  it  is  one  of  those  instances  of  collegiate  Phari- 
sesism  whichjhas  no  foundation  whatever — (applause) — and  when  we  find  ws  are  doing  as 
good  a  thing  as  they  have  done  we  can  ask  for  recognition,  and  the  better  it  will  be  for 
this  whole  movement. 

Dr.  Grant. — The  difference  is  here  :  not  that  another  examination  is  equal,  inferior, 
or  superior  to  its  own  ;  but  it  has  no  moral  right  to  give  its  stamp  or  imprimatur  to  an 
examination  not  conducted  by  itself  ;  that  it  is  a  sort  of  forgery. 

Dr.  James. — I  should  disagree  with  that,  for  this  reason  :  take  for  instance  some  of 
our  American  States,  as  in  New  York,  where  institutions  now  admit  students  who  have 
passed  the  Regents'  examination  ;  that  is  an  examination  in  which  the  institutions  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do ;  it  is  an  examination,  however,  which  is  recognized  by  them  all 
as  carrying  with  it,  in  the  Regents'  certificate,  the  evidence  that  the  successful  candidate 
has  done  an  amount  of  work  which  will  justify  those  institutions  in  admitting  the  students 
to  their  matriculation. 

Dr.  Grant. —  Is  that  not  a  legal  body,  the  Regents?  Is  it  not  a  recognized  public 
'body? 

Dr.  James. — The  institutions  need  not  recognize  it  in  any  way. 
Dr.  Grant. — It  is  a  recognized  body  ? 

Dr.  James. — It  is  established  by  the  Education  Department. 
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Dr.  Grant. — The  universities  here  would  accept  departmental  certificates,  but  they 
would  not  accept  the  certificates  of  volunteer  organizations.  Don't  you  see  a  very  great 
difference  between  the  two  ] 

Dr.  James.  —I  certainly  understand  that ;  but  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  volunteer 
■organizations  should  be  able  to  show  an  examination,  and  ask  the  institutions  to  examine 
the  fact  whether  it  is  equal  to  theirs  or  not,  they  should  do  so. 

Dr.  Grant. — What  would  prevent  that  volunteer  organization  from  changing  its 
whole  tone  and  temper  within  a  year  1 

Dr.  James. — If  it  should  change,  a  university  of  course  would  be  justified  in  with- 
drawing its  recognition ;  but  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  question  of  fact  in  any  individual 
case,  and  not  something  that  should  prevent  us  from  making  the  attempt. 

The  Secretary. — I  may  say  the  University  of  Toronto  has  already  set  the  prece- 
dent for  that  by  recognizing  as  substitute  for  portions  of  its  Arts  course  quasi  theological 
subjects  which  are  taught  by  the  theological  colleges  only. 

Dr.  Grant. — Do  you  think  that  was  a  good  departure  1 

The  Secretary. — I  don't  say  that.  (Laughter). 

Prof.  Johnston. — When  we  recognize  these,  it  must  be  remembered  it  was  our  own 
professors  at  that  time  who  gave  it ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  at  this  time  the  universities  can 
do  it — they  cannot  give  the  time. 

The  Chairman. — I  do  not  think  we  need  consider  at  this  length  what  university 
value  should  be  given  to  a  scheme  that  is  not  already  formulated.  (Hear,  hear).  That 
would  come.  I  do  not  think  any  university  would  be  asked  to  do  it  until  this  Extension 
movement  had  established  its  right  to  live,  and  its  power  to  live,  and  its  power  to  influ- 
ence the  educational  course  of  the  country.  (Hear,  hear).  If  it  is  a  feeble  institution, 
no  university  wants  to  have  anything  to  do  with  its  work.  If  it  is  a  strong,  powerful 
ooadjutor  of  the  universities,  and  does  work  that  is  worthy  of  recognition,  I  think  every 
university  will  be  the  judge  for  itself  as  to  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  its  dignity  and 
interests  to  recognize  the  examinations.  (Hear,  hear).  The  universities  must  keep  their 
standards  up,  or  it  will  all  go  down.  Prof.  James  has  indicated  pretty  clearly  this  :  that 
in  the  United  States  they  have  a  large  Advisory  Council.  I  think  that  is  a  capital  idea. 
This  scheme  is  cosmopolitan,  as  far  as  Ontario  and  Quebec  are  concerned.  The  plan  in- 
volves firstly,  a  good  strong  Advisory  Council  representing  every  prominent  educational 
interest  within  reach  of  us  ;  secondly,  an  active,  energetic  local  committee  ;  thirdly,  a  Presi- 
dent with  a  head  on  him  for  business,  and  with  enthusiasm ;  and  a  Secretary  who  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  himself,  for  a  little  while,  at  all  events,  until  this  scheme  is  put  into 
operation.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  just  about  where  we  are  at  this  minute.  If  so,  shall 
we  proceed  1  Shall  we  have  a  large  advisory  council  representing  every  great  educational 
interest?  Then,  shall  we  have  an  Executive  Committee  of  men  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  Toronto,  who  can  be  got  together  without  a  great  sacrifice  ?  Having  done  that,  I 
think  the  committee  should  meet  and  frame  such  regulations  as  would  be  necessary, 
and  issue  to  the  whole  country  a  sort  of  pronunciamento,  and  probably  we  would  see  our 
way,  further  on,  to  the  crystallization  of  the  whole  scheme. 

Dr.  Rand. — Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  left  out  one  point — the  Treasurership.  Would 
it  be  in  order  if  I  should  offer  a  suggestion  on  that  1  The  finances  are  a  very  important 
matter.  The  office  of  Treasurer  will  not  be  any  sinecure,  I  take  it.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  feelings  cf  gentlemen  present  may  be  in  this  matter;  but  in  pursuance  of  the 
suggestion  I  offered  last  night,  I  want  to  say  that  as  I  have  been  able  to  think  this  out, 
I  would  far  rather  see  this  movement  trust  entirely  to  voluntary  effort,  than  to  have  any 
other  source  of  reliance.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  funds.  I  do  not  look  forward  to 
any  great  outcome  of  a  movement  like  this  that  does  not  carry  with  it  a  moral  enthu- 
siasm ;  in  fact,  I  think  that  is  the  great  hope  of  it ;  and  just  as  soon  as  we  go  to  the 
Legislature  and  the  country,  or  to  the  towns  and  cities,  asking  them  for  subsidies,  I 
think  I  see  in  that  movement  something  which  takes  out  of  it  the  moral  enthusiasm 
necessary  to  make  it  a  vital  and  forceful  power.  I  can  discern  a  wonderful  difference 
between  an  organization  that  comes  forward  with  a  well-planned  scheme,  with  some  room 
left  for  voluntary  aid,  some  room  left  for  payment  for  lectures,  and  yet  a  reliance  upon 
the  town  councils  or  the  Legislature,  or  both,  for  help  ; — I  can  see  a  vast  difference  be- 
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ween  that  sort  of  a  movement,  and  one  that  starts  out  and  says  :  Now  see,  there  we 
are  in  a  country  which  has  a  very  complex  and  complete  educational  organism,  from  the 
Kindergarten  up  to  the  Provincial  University  ;  we  have  our  plans  laid,  and  our  way6  and 
means  secured ;  now,  there  is  an  opportunity  here  for  the  overflowing  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  men  and  women  who  have  a  keen  perception  of  the  needs  of  the  people,  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  people,  and  the  wants  of  the  country  at  large  ;  and  see,  now,  here 
are  great  unutilized  tracts  of  mental  power  as  well  as  of  means  that  could  be  availed  of 
to  send  forth  the  work  of  education  grandly."  Now,  I  can  conceive  the  movement  thus 
conditioned  will  have  a  power  with  which  any  other  form  of  movement,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  can  have  no  comparison  whatever.  Hence  I  should  like  something  to  be  said  upon 
this  matter  of  resources.  Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  speak  of  it ;  but  it  seems  to  me  it 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  movement.  I  understand  that  the  Society  with  which  Prof. 
James  is  connected  is  considering  the  question  whether  their  movement  shall  not  become 
a  national  movement,  and  of  course,  I  take  it,  have  subvention  from  the  National 
Government.  That  I  look  upon  as  a  mere  reproduction,  in  form,  of  existing  institutions, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  would  not  give  as  high  results  as  a  moral  movement  which 
appeals  to  the  beneficence  of  the  people  at  large.  If  we  had  a  Secretary,  for  instance^ 
who  was  thoroughly  enthusiastic,  who  would  go  about  the  country  show  the  possi- 
bilities that  could  be  had  in  this  matter,  we  could  appeal  to  the  public  at  large  to  sup- 
port us  and  help  us,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  movement  would  be  conditioned,  so  far 
as  finances  are  concerned,  upon  a  safer  basis;  although  it  would  not  give  us  for  the 
first  two  or  three  years  anything  like  so  grand  an  appearance  before  the  public,  it  would 
enable  us  to  move  forward  on  safer  ground. 

The  Chairman. — I  was  going  to  ask  President  James  to  explain  the  financial,  basis 
of  their  scheme.    It  would  be  useful  for  us  to  get  that  before  we  go  further. 

The  Secretary. — If  Dr.  James  would  distinguish  between  the  General  Council  and 
the  Local  Centres. 

Dr.  James. — Our  idea  of  being  a  National  Association  does  not  include  the  idea  of 
appealing  to  the  national  treasury  for  money.  We  have  not  asked  the  city  councils  for 
a  cent ;  we  have  not  asked  the  State  governments  for  a  cent ;  nor  have  we  asked  any  of 
the  organized  bodies  in  the  community  for  a  cent ;  and  we  shall  spend  this  year  in  this, 
work — counting  the  efforts  of  the  local  communities  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  of 
Philadelphia  alone — upwards  of  $30,000.  Now,  our  plan  of  organization  is  very  simple 
indeed.  We  sent  out  a  statement  of  what  we  desired  to  do,  in  the  first  place,  inside  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  and  said  that  we  needed  money  for  that  purpose,  and  we  proposed  to 
ask  as  many  people  as  were  willing  to  do  so  to  contribute  $5  a  year  for  the  support  of 
this  undertaking  ;  and  we  found  inside  the  city  something  like  nine  hundred  people 
within  six  weeks  who  agreed  to  pay  $5  a  year  into  the  funds  of  the  general  Society  for 
the  sake  of  carrying  on  this  work.  Findinjy  that  this,  probably,  would  not  be  enough  for 
the  work  in  the  larger  way,  we  undertook  the  raising  of  a  guarantee  fund  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  we  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  five-year  subscription — so  much  each  year  for  five 
years — to  a  guarantee  fund  which  could  not  be  drawn  upon  except  to  pay  a  deficit  of  the 
Society  ;  and  in  that  fund  we  have  now  something  like  $7,500  a  year,  and  we  propose  to 
double  that  inside  the  city  for  local  purposes.  Now,  the  lecturers  are  entirely  paid  by 
the  local  centres  where  they  lecture  ;  and  we  duplicate,  in  those  local  centres,  in  a  small 
way,  the  machinery  we  have  in  the  larger  work — that  is,  we  organize  a  committee  to  get 
funds  by  sale  of  tickets,  by  private  subscription,  and  by  subscription  to  a  guarantee  fund. 
Up  to  the  present  we  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  alone  something  like  forty 
centres  in  which  lectures  are  given,  and  there  were  something  like  sixty-six  lecture  courses 
given  this  year,  and  $125  will  have  been  taken  in  and  about  Philadelphia  before  the 
season  is  over.  We  reckon,  for  courses  of  twelve  and  fifteen  lectures,  $120.  That  the 
local  centres  must  pay.  Besides  that,  the  local  centre  must  pay  to  the  general  Society  a 
certain  sum,  $10  per  lecture  course,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
syllabi,  which  is  undertaken  by  the  general  office.  They  must  also  pay  the  travelling 
expenses  of  the  lecturer,  and  take  care  of  the  lecturer  over  night  if  it  be  a  place  where  he 
cannot  get  back  to  his  home.    The  plan  has  proved  very  efl'ective  indeed  ;  and  where  we 
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found  the  enthusiasm  of  the  local  committee  was  getting  a  little  low,  we  went  into  that 
place  and  held  a  meeting,  and  got  the  people  out,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
guarantee  fund  subscribed  twice  or  thrice  over  to  carry  on  that  lecture  course. 

A  Delegate. — How  long  has  it  been  in  force  there  1 

Dr.  James. — For  the  actual  giving  of  the  lecture  courses  themselves,  this  is  only  our 
•second  season.  Last  year  we  had  a  total  attendance  at  the  different  lectures  of  60,000 
people  ;  that  would  represent  at  least  12,000  or  15,000  different  people  who  were  reached 
in  the  course  of  the  season.  Already  for  this  season  we  have  at  least  double  the  number  of 
lectures  booked,  and  there  is  shown  in  these  local  centres  a  very  marked  improvement  in 
the  direction  of  choosing  the  longer  lecture  courses,  and  choosing  a  lower  course  that  may 
be  made,  so  as  to  secure  a  graded  course. 

Dr.  Oldright. — What  fees  were  charged  ?  ^ 
Dr.  James. — The  average  fee  was  $6  for  twelve  lectures.  Some  centres  have  issued 
tickets  at  $3.  In  only  two  cases  was  this  guarantee  fund  drawn  upon  at  all,  and  this 
year  it  looks  as  if  most  of  the  centres  would  come  out  with  quite  a  handsome  surplus 
over  the  expenses,  which  they  will  probably  invest  in  books,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  local 
library. 

The  Chairman. — The  general  cost  of  a  lecturer  is  about  $25,  besides  expenses. 

Dr.  James. — Yes,  it  comes  to  the  local  centre  at  about  $25.  It  has  been  a  fixed  re- 
muneration for  the  present,  so  much  per  lecture. 

Dr.  Oldright. — I  think  it  would  be  well  if  Prof.  Johnston  would  give  us  at  the 
.present  stage  what  information  he  has  as  to  the  workings  of  the  scheme  in  Montreal ; 
what  fees  were  charged  and  paid,  and  what  classes  of  people  attended. 

Dr.  JpHNSTON. — We  existed  for  thirteen  years,  and  solely  because  of  the  prudent 
management  of  the  finances.  The  guarantee  fund,  I  believe,  was  never  called  on.  People 
were  canvassed  to  ascertain  who  desired  to  take  lectures.  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
that.  People  will  not  read  general  notices.  When  the  ladies  were  sure  of  a  good 
audience,  they  then  applied  for  lectures.  One  year  they  had  a  scheme  of  lectures,  with 
suggestions  for  the  next  two  years,  and  they  tried  to  keep  to  this  course,  and  formed  a 
regular  organized  scheme  of  education.  |The  lecturers  were  paid  fixed  sums  for  ten 
lectures.  The  lectures  were  not  open  to  the  public.  Those  who  supported  them  and 
took  an  interest  in  them  formed  the  large  majority,  and  were  known  as  auditors  ;  out 
of  150  people  attending,  120  would  be  auditors  ;  they  simply  listened;  they  did  not 
ask  questions  ;  they  were  not  examined,  as  thh  students  were.  The  lectures  were 
thorough  university  lectures,  the  only  variation  from  this  rule  being  in  the  case  of  the  ' 
course  on  astronomy,  when  the  speaker  left  out  the  mathematics,  but  at  the  close 
the  students  had  probably  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  astronomy  than  the  ordinary 
university  student,  because  they  had  no  mist  of  formula  between  them  and  the  facts. 
Only  ladies  attended  the  lectures  which  were  given  because  ladies  were  not  at  that  time 
admitted  to  the  university. 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson. — How  curiously  after  a  short  time  good  work  is  forgotten  ! 
We  organized  in  Toronto  a  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women.  (Hear,  hear). 
It  was  carried  on  with  great  success  for  years,  and  after  three  or  four  years  successful 
■carrying  on,  our  friends  in  Montreal  imitated  our  example.  (Laughter).  We  obtained 
the  use  of  the  hall  of  the  Canadian  Institute.  Prof.  Gold  win  Smith  co  operated  with  us. 
Prof.  Cherriman  gave  lectures,  just  as  Prof.  Johnston  has  described,  taking  up  astronomy 
^nd  other  departments  of  his  work.  Prof.  Croft  lectured  on  chemistry,  and  I  myself 
gave  courses  in  successive  years  on  English  literature  and  history.  The  thinsj  was  so 
successful  that  we  were  croTi^ded  out  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  and  your  predecessor, 
Mr.  Chairman,  gave  us  the  use  of  the  large  hall  which  now  constitutes  the  Public  Library 
in  Church  street.  The  movement  was  extremely  successful,  and  we  adopted  examination 
papers  the  same  as  the  university,  and  gave  certificates  of  the  results.  We  carried  it  on 
by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  for  years  ;  it  was  so  thoroughly  organized  we  handed  it 
over  to  a  committee  of  ladies,  and  a  very  efficient  lady,  well  known  to  Toronto  people, 
acted  as  secretary,  and  a  better  secretary  we  could  not  have,  but  she  was  an  elderly  lady, 
•and  a  grand-child  took  ill  in  the  middle  of  the  work,  and  the  whole  thing  collapsed. 
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(Laughter).  We  never  had  any  trouble  about  finances  only  this,  that  the  lecturers  gave 
their  lectures  without  any  charge — (laughter) — and  by  and  by  without  any  request  on 
our  part,  the  ladies  handed  us  a  handsome  little  bonus  at  the  end  of  the  year  after 
paying  all  expenses  of  printing  and  everything  else.  (Applause). 

Prof.  BovEY. — I  think  possibly  this  question  of  finance  may  be  treated  in  toa 
serious  a  manner.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  finances  will  easily  be  found  as  soon  as  Ave 
have  a  suitable  scheme  to  present  to  the  public.  The  first  year  the  Extension  movement 
started  in  England  I  was  resident  in  Waterloo,  near  Liverpool,  and  after  I  had  approach- 
ed some  people  we  called  a  meeting  with  a  very  well-known  gentleman  in  the  chair,  and 
after  a  very  little  talk  the  meeting  organized  itself  into  a  centre,  and  the  whole  of  the 
funds  were  collected  in  that  meeting  by  subscriptions  of  $5  from  a  hundred  people  who 
attended,  and  since  that  time  the  courses  have  been  going  on  continuously,  and  have 
always  been  self-supporting  in  that  place.  I  think  there  are  few  places  in  which  the 
scheme  could  not  be  self-supporting,  and  possibly  means  might  be  found  in  the  form  of 
guarantee  funds  to  meet  those  cases,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  begin  this  scheme  in 
places  where  people  would  be  willing  to  guarantee  the  amount.  The  whole  success  of 
this  movement  will  depend  on  the  lectures.  If  you  send  certain  lecturers,  the  centre  will 
soon  become  no  centre,  but  with  good  lecturers  the  fees  alone  in  almost  every  case,  I  am 
convinced,  will  meet  the  running  expenses.  In  many  places  in  England  this  has  been 
found  to  be  the  case.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  there  has  never  been  any  need  to 
trouble  one's  self  about  finances.  I  am  sure  that  if  any  movement  can  be  shown  to  the 
public,  and  especially  to  the  Canadian  public,  to  be  worthy  of  support,  the  support  will 
be  forthcoming.  Especially  in  Toronto,  where  I  understand  the  appeals  to  the  rich 
people  are  very  few  and  far  between  in  educational  matters,  I  think  this  scheme  ofiers  a 
grand  opening  for  disbursing  those  large  sums  of  money  for  which,  sometimes,  they  have 
no  use. 

The  Chairman — I  think  it  is  quite  evident  our  scheme  must  be  a  voluntary  one. 
That  is  ray  own  opinion.  If,  after  we  are  organized,  a  municipal  council  throws  $500  at 
a  local  committee,  I  don't  suppose  they  will  get  out  of  the  way,  but  I  think  we  must 
organize  with  the  design  of  getting  the  support  and  good  will  of  the  people  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  promoted.    Were  you  going  to  move,  Dr.  Grant,  on  this  subject  of  finance  ? 

Dr.  Grant. — I  have  very  strong  views  as  to  what  is  necessary  to  make  this  financi- 
ally successful,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  make  the  motion  till  the  time  has  come.  It  is  a 
mere  nothing  for  McGill  to  get  up  lectures  in  Montreal,  or  Queen's,  in  Kingston,  or 
Toronto  University,  in  Toronto,  but  that  is  not  what  we  are  aiming  at  at  all. 

Prof.  Mills. — It  depends  on  the  classes  you  are  aiming  to  reach.  If  you  aim  to 
reach  only  men  of  leisure,  and  the  mechanics  of  cities,  then  you  can  probably  raise  money 
without  difficulty  by  subscription,  but  I  think  Prof.  Johnston's  experience  in  Montreal 
and  Dr.  Wilson's  in  Toronto  would  not  enable  them  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  difficulties 
that  Dr.  Grant  mentioned  last  evening.  He  met  ray  views  exactly.  Our  people  are 
accustomed  to  cheap  education,  and  there  are  very  few  people  outside  of  the  cities  that  can 
be  induced  to  search  for  education  for  its  own  sake  unless  you  give  them  that  kind  of 
practical  education  which  will  assist  them  materially  to  make  their  living.  I  have  had 
some  experience  of  that  in  connection  with  the  Agircultural  College  at  Guelph.  We  have 
sent  lecturers  through  this  Province  during  six  years.  During  three  weeks  of  January 
last  we  sent  twenty-seven  men  lecturing  on  chemistry  and  botany  in  their  relations  to 
agriculture,  and  we  found  the  interest  in  these  subjects  intense,  and  the  attendance  large, 
and  the  work  was  generally  pronounced  good,  but  we  did  not  find  any  of  them  willing  to 
pay  much  for  it.  (Laughter).  We  found  them  willing  to  take  any  amount  of  teaching 
if  you  did  not  touch  the  question  of  finance.  There  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  thing, 
and  people  will  not  be  so  willing  to  pay  for  it  as  in  the  universities.  We  have  the  cheap- 
est higher  education  in  the  world.  Where  will  you  get  as  much  education  as  in  Toronto 
University,  Queen's  or  McGill  for  $20  a  year  1  I  do.not  know  any  place  where  you  will 
get  such  advantages.  You  might  in  Guelph,  Paris  and  such  places  as  that,  get  a  sub- 
scription of  $5  for  the  first  year,  but  I  venture  to  say  you  will  find  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  world  in  repeating  it.  I  don't  believe  we  are  going  to  succeed  outside  the  large 
centres  if  it  is  going  to  be  a  purely  voluntary  movement,  unless  there  can  be  a  fund  pro- 
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vided  from  the  large  centres  or  from  the  people  as  a  whole.  In  this  Province  of  Ontario 
about  two-tenths  of  the  population  would  be  mechanics  or  persons  engaged  in  the  mechanic 
arts  ;  about  one-tenth  professional  men  and  men  of  leisure,  and  about  seven-tenths  are 
agriculturists,  and  I  would  like  to  see  this  system  broad  enough  to  reach  out  to  that 
seven-tenths  of  the  population,  and  if  so  you  must  go  into  the  smaller  places  where 
farmers  can  attend  from  the  immediate  neighborhoods,  where  you  might  give  very  valu- 
able courses  of  lectures  on  entomology,  on  economic  botany  and  agricultural  chemistry — 
subjects  that  are  understood,  and  also  subjects  that  will  assist  men  in  their  efforts  to  make 
a  living.  Now,  if  you  are  going  to  do  that,  you  are  not  going  to  succeed  on  purely 
voluntary  lines. 

Eev.  Dr.  Burns  (Hamilton). — I  think  the  money  is  not  the  worst  or  the  first  con- 
sideration ;  I  think  the  money  will  take  care  of  itself.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
it  is  the  men.  (Hear,  hear,  and  "  No  ").  I  have  listened  very  attentively  to  all  these 
gentlemen  of  the  longest  experience  who  have  spoken  in  this  meeting  and  the  one  last 
night.  In  nearly  all  cases,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  are  exceptional  cases.  I  have  had 
a  little  experience  myself.  In  Hamilton  we  had  a  series  of  lectures  for  two  years,  con- 
ducted by  first-class  men  from  seven  universities — lecturers  that  would  be  considered 
first-class  lecturers  in  any  university  on  the  continent.  What  is  the  result  of  it  ?  A.s 
as  far  the  finances  were  concerned,  those  who  organized  those  lectures  were  out  of  pocket. 
What  was  charged  ?  Nothing  but  a  silver  collection.  The  Hamilton  Wesleyan  Ladies' 
College  did  that  on  their  own  responsibility  for  two  years,  and  not  a  common  man  in  the 
list  of  lecturers  ;  they  stand  like  Saul  in  Israel  in  their  various  departments  ;  it  was  a 
feast  to  myself  ;  it  was  a  luxury  to  the  faculty ;  it  was  a  grand  thing  for  our  students  ; 
we  threw  the  doors  open  to  the  city  of  Hamilton,  and  there  was  nothing  there  to  rival  it. 
It  was  discouraging,  to  say  the  least.  I  listened  to  our  venerable  Nestor  of  Education  in 
Canada,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  to-day.  Just  look  at  that  course  in  Toronto,  with  himself 
as  one  of  the  lecturers,  and  with  the  other  names  that  he  gave,  and  yet,  has  it  continued  1 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson. — Oh,  yes  ;  co-education  has  grown  out  of  it.  (Laughter). 

Dr.  Burns. — Yes,  co-education  is  infectious,  it  has  gone  over  the  continent ;  I  advo- 
cated it  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson. — That  grew  out  of  the  efi"ort. 

Dr.  Burns. — Wherever  there  have  been  first-class  men,  this  Extension  movement 
has  taken.  Dr.  James  explains  the  success  of  the  whole  thing,  all  around  Philadelphia. 
The  gentleman  from  Cambridge  who  spoke  last  night,  and  a  few  like  him,  would  explain 
it  there.  You  must  get  the  very  best  men  in  the  permanent  chairs  all  over  the  country  ; 
and  what  are  they  doing  1  They  are  all  working  to  death  ;  they  are  in  constant  demand 
because  they  are  lecturers.  I  declare  to  you,  I  believe  the  universities  are  not  paying 
for  their  board — (laughter) — because  their  influence  is  too  contracted.  I  think  we  will 
have  some  looking  around  to  get  men  that  will  create  the  sentiment  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  desire  for  it.  For  instance,  lectures  in  English  Literature  are  spoken  of.  Pardon 
a  word  on  that.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  studied  English  Literature,  and  can  give  you 
n  answer  to  any  reference  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  ;  that  man  is  thoroughly  saturated 
with  Shakespeare.  I  see  the  man  in  the  room  with  students,  he  is  a  living  cyclopaedia  of 
Shakespeareanism.    Is  that  the  man  that  is  going  to  do  that  ?    It  is  men  we  need. 

The  Secretary. — Dr.  Burns'  remarks  seem  to  rest  on  two  assumptions,  neither  of 
which  has  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  In  the  first  place,  they  rest  on  the  assumption 
that  a  lecture  is  a  good  way  of  teaching,  or  the  best  way  of  teaching.  Now,  it  is  neither. 
(Hear,  hear.)  You  will  get  some  of  the  very  best  teachers  in  this  system  who  can.not 
lecture  at  all.  The  other  assumption  is  that  all  the  lecturing  and  teaching  power  is  tied 
up  in  the  universities.  That  is  equally  baseless.  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman — and 
you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do — that  there  are  scores  of  as  good  teachers  scattered  through 
this  Province  in  our  high  schools,  and  amongst  our  public  school  inspectors,  as  there  are 
in  any  of  our  universities  ;  plenty  of  them  ;  no  scarcity  of  them.  Do  you  think  that  it 
is  by  any  process  of  natural  selection  that  university  professors  reach  their  chairs "?  Not 
a  bit  of  it.    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Dr.  Grant. — By  what  process? 

The  Secretary. — Dr.  Grant  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do.  (Laughter.) 
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Dr.  Grant. — I  say,  natural  selection. 

The  Secretary. — I  say  \io,  it  is  by  some  other  method  than  that.  (Laughter.) 
(Dr.  Grant :  *'  define.")  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not 
•questioning  the  merit  of  any  particular  person  holding  any  particular  chair  in  any  par- 
ticular university  in  this  Province ;  but  I  do  say  this,  that  we  all  know  well  what  the 
processes  of  selection  are  to  be  tied  up  to  the  assumption  which  seems  to  me  to  underlie 
Dr.  Burns'  remarks,  that  you  have  to  go  to  the  universities  to  get  the  teachers  under  the 
extension  movement. 

Dr.  Burns. — I  did  not  mean  the  universities  ;  any  place. 

The  Secretary. — What  has  happened  is  this,  that  far  more  eminent  teachers  to-day 
are  engaged  in  extension  work  than  any  men  engaged  in  university  work.  I  can  name 
two  or  three  of  them.  There  is  no  man  in  England  to  day — there  is  no  man  in  the 
United  States  to-day — teaching  English  Literature,  who  will  rival  at  all  in  efficiency  Dr. 
-Moulton  ;  and  Dr.  Moulton  has  never  lectured  in  a  university,  except  occasionally. 

The  Chairman. — He  is  professor  in  Chicago  University. 

The  Secretary. — So  much  the  better  ;  he  has  been  brought  to  that  by  process  of 
natural  selection.  (Laughter.) 

Dr.  Grant. — You  denied  that  process  a  while  ago. 

The  Secretary. — I  was  speaking  of  Canada,  where  there  is  no  extension  movement 
to  give  it  play.  It  happens  that  Dr.  Harper,  who  is  at  the  head  of  Chicago  University, 
is  a  live  man,  and  knows  when  he  sees  a  good  man,  and  knows  how  to  select  him.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Prof.  Hume. — If  I  could  judge  from  what  I  heard  from  a  great  number  in  England 
and  Scotland,  the  extension  movement  was  not  a  process  by  which  the  best  teachers  were 
selected,  but  men  who  could  "put  things  "  in  the  best  way.  The  quality  of  teaching  is 
not  to  give  a  magic  lantern  performance,  but  to  teach  men  to  think.  If  you  look  at  the 
lectures  that  are  successful  in  the  University  Extension  movement,  it  is  the  magic 
lantern — I  do  not  wish  to  speak  this  disparagingly — but  it  is  giving  information  instead  of 
training.  The  object  of  the  university  training  to-day  is  to  make  men  think,  not  to  make 
it  simply  an  interesting  public  lecture  ;  so  that  I  disagree,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  both 
speakers. 

The  Chairman. — Perhaps  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  formulated  his  scheme  it  will  help  us  to 
bring  the  discussion  to  a  focus  &  little  quicker  if  he  reads  it. 

Dr.  Johnston. — Ever  since  I  have  given  those  lectures  to  ladies  I  have  used  them  as 
a  basis  for  my  own  university  lectures.  This  scheme  is  based  on  the  following  assump- 
tions : — first,  that  there  is  a  desire  in  a  certain  locality  for  lectures  ;  secondly,  that  in 
that  locality  there  are  a  certain  number  of  university  graduates,  who  certainly  will  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  in  the  way  of  inciting  desire,  or  bringing  the  matter  up ;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  universities  shall  enter  heartily  into  the  work  and  be  responsible  for  the 
lecturers  who  are  sent  out.  I  think  chere  should  be  no  feeling  of  jealousy  between  the 
different  universities ;  we  should  all  work  heartily  together  ;  so  the  scheme  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  universities  shall  have  a  leading  hand  in  this.  If  the  scheme  is 
to  succeed,  let  a  beginning  be  made,  and  the  scheme  will,  I  believe,  develop  its  own 
lecturers  in  time,  who  may  afterwards  develop  largely  into  lecturers  in  the  universities  ; 
I  consider  that  a  good  test. 

Dr.  Grant. — Does  Dr.  Johnston  contemplate  a  central  organization  for  Canada,  or 
for  Ontario  and  Quebec,  or  for  Ontario  ? — because  he  does  not  state  it. 

Dr.  Johnston. — No,  because  1  don't  know  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  future- 
My  idea  is  to  appoint  a  committee  now  for  Ontario  and  Quebec,  who  shall  draw  up  a 
circular  on  the  lines  approved  by  this  meeting  and  send  it  around  to  the  different  univer- 
sities, get  it  approved  as  quickly  as  possible  by  the  different  universities,  or  improved  ; 
then  send  it  back  to  the  universities,  get  them  to  circulate  it  in  localities  where  they 
have  influence  amongst  their  graduates  ;  get  those  then  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  get  up 
a  local  interest  and  form  a  local  committee  and  get  up  local  funds,  and  then  send  in  to 
any  university  they  please  for  lecturers — they  will  probably  send  to  those  in  whom  they 
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have  most  confidence,  whom  they  know  best,  and  then  get  the  lecturers.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  can  be  done  this  winter.  When  we  return  to  Montreal  we  have  to  consider  a  request 
for  lecturers  coupled  with  an  offer  guaranteeing  the  money. 

Prof.  BovEY. — Why  not  make  a  Dominion  organization  right  away? 

Dr.  Grant. — We  must  state  frankly  to  the  public  what  we  are  doing,  and  it  is  quite 
clear  that  that  must  be  prefaced  with  a  sentence  of  this  kind  :  "  There  shall  be  a  central 
organization  for  University  Extension  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec."  Now,  T 
think  that  before  we  pass  that  we  need  to  consider  whether  it  is  wise  to  divide  the 
Dominion  that  way.    We  must  either,  1  think,  make  this  Dominion  or  provincial. 

Dr.  Johnston. — Dominion,  of  course. 

Dr.  Oldright — From  appearances  I  think  you  are  going  to  organize  a  committee ; 
and  as  I  have  to  leave  now,  I  would  like  to  suggest  two  names  that  I  would  like  to  see 
on  that.  You.  may  be  aware  that  the  Public  Library  Board  of  this  city  has  had  in  view 
a  course  of  lectures  which  would  come  somewhat  in  line  with  what  Prof.  Mills  and  Dr. 
Grant  have  been  speaking  of.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Public 
Library  Board  of  Toronto,  and  also  other  cities,  if  they  have  similar  schemes  in  view,  be 
on  that  committee,  and  also  some  one  in  connection  with  the  Mechanics'  Institute ;  you 
have  an  inspector  in  connection  with  your  department,  Mr.  Chairman.  Pardon  me  for 
making  these  suggestions. 

Dr.  Johnston. — I  was  going  to  suggest  only  three  names :  Dr.  Boss  and  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson,  for  Ontario,  and  Sir  William  Dawson  for  Quebec. 

Dr.  Burns. — It  seems  to  me  a  resolution  should  come  before  that — that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  universities  of  Ontario  or  the  Dominion  to  endeavor  to  extend  their 
influence. 

The  Chairman. — I  think  it  would  be  in  order. 

Dr.  J OHNSTON. — Would  this  meet  your  idea  1 — "  That  there  shall  be  a  central  organ- 
ization for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  University  Extension." 
Dr.  Grant. — A  resolution  to  that  effect. 
Dr.  Johnston. — I  will  move  that,  then. 

Dr.  Grant. — I  think  something  like  what  Dr.  Burns  has  said  would  come  in  very  well. 

Dr.  Burns. — I  have  one  written  here  :  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the 
time  has  come  for  the  universities  and  other  educational  institutions  in  the  country  to 
adopt  some  measures  for  extending  the  advantages  and  influences  of  higher  education  to 
places  more  or  less  remote  from  educational  centres,  and  to  persons  who  find  it  impossible 
to  attend  any  institution  of  learning." 

Mr.  Chairman. — Add  to  that :  "by  the  means  commonly  knows  as  University  Ex- 
tension lectures." 

Dr.  Johnston. — I  am  afraid  I  would  have  to  move  an  amendment  to  that.  We 
<;ame  here  without  any  instructions  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  but  certainly  with  the 
idea  that  it  was  to  be  university  work,  and  done  by  the  universities.  It  is  University 
Extension  ;  therefore  the  other  educational  institutions  were  not  considered  by  us  at  all  ; 
you  would  not  know  where  to  stop.  I  would  simply  move  that  we  form  an  organization 
■for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  University  Extension.  That  does  not 
commit  you  to  anything,  bu't  let  it  develop. 

Dr.  Grant. — We  want  a  resolution  that  will  commit  us  to  something. 

Inspector  Knight. — I  second  Dr.  Burns'  resolution. 

Dr.  Rand. — I  would  object  to  that  resolution,  because  it  commits  the  universities,  as 
T  understand  the  resolution,  directly  to  this  organization.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
the  brethren  who  came  here  with  me  from  our  own  institution,  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  commit  our  university  in  advance. 

Dr.  Grant. — It  does  not  require  that. 

Dr.  Burns  reads  his  resolution. 

Dr.  Rand. — I  see  I  mistook  the  general  bearing  of  that,  but  I  have  a  criticism  to 
make  on  the  general  resolution  itself,  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  criticism  might 
apply  to  the  general  scheme  that  was  read.    It  is  this.    I  look  with  more  or  less  distrust 
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— I  mean  distrust  in  the  way  of  its  efficiency — upon  a  scheme  which  brings  the  univer- 
sities directly  into  the  control  of  this  matter.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  the  universities 
have  got  a  large  work  on  hand. 

The  Secretary. — Hear,  hear  ;  all  they  can  do,  and  even  more. 

Dr.  Rand. — And  if  we  can  have  the  deep  sympathies  of  those  universities  in  behalf 
of  a  general  movement,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  best  possible  condition  to  hope  for 
success.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  is  to  hinder  us  from  committing  this  whole  work  now  to 
a  general  committee]  You  may  have  upon  that  general  committee  gentlemen  who 
occupy  positions  in  universities.  I  am  not  directing  my  criticisms  against  individuals  ; 
but  that  the  universities  themselves  should  not  be  directly  involved  in  the  matter.  Why 
not  commit  this  to  a  general  committee,  making  the  best  selection  of  men  you  can  have  I' 
You  are  sure  of  the  sympathies  of  the  universities,  if  this  meeting  shall  give  its  endorse- 
ment to  a  proposition  like  that ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  should  be  the  condition  on  which 
we  can  hope  for  very  large  success. 

The  Chairman. — Perhaps  this  would  meet  the  present  purpose.  I  am  not  moving 
it,  but  just  draft  it  by  way  of  suggestion  : — "  Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing steps  be  now  taken  to  provide  an  organization  to  promote  a  scheme  of  University 
Extension  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada." 

Dr.  Rand. — I  would  move  that,  or  second  it. 

Dr.  Burns. — "University  Extension"  is  a  very  curious  expression;  it  is  anything 
you  like. 

The  Chairman. — As  generally  understood  it  has  a  pretty  definite  meaning. 

Rev.  Provost  Body. — I  think  we  are  all  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  what  Univer- 
sity Extension  does  mean  in  Canada.  We  know  very  well  what  it  means  in  England,  but 
we  must  remember  that  the  conditions  in  England  are  entirely  different  from  what  they^ 
are  in  Canada  ;  and  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Ross's  resolution  appears  to  me  to  be  this,  that 
we  can  work  this  thing  out  under  a  general  scheme  like  that  with  the  light  of  experience 
as  we  find  it  work  out  best ;  but  if  we  take  Dr.  Burns'  resolution,  committing  us  to  certain 
places  or  persons,  or  certain  kinds  of  work,  we  may  find  ultimately  

Dr.  Burns. — It  is  not  in  that ;  the  thing  is  broad  enough. 

Prof.  Farmer. — A  good  many  have  a  certain  suspicion  with  regard  to  that  resolution, 
and  the  meeting  seems  to  be  favorable  to  Mr.  Ross's  draft. 

Mr.  Ross  reads  his  draft  resolution. 

Dr.  Burns. — I  like  my  own  better,  because  T  would  rather  have  the  universities  and 
other  institutions  of  learning.  Here  are  gentlemen  from  the  high  schools  and  collegiate 
institutes — all  sorts  of  institutions  ;  and  I  would  rather  let  the  country  know  that  this 
movement  has  come  from  ourselves  ;  that  is  the  only  thing  that  would  make  me  contend 
for  it.    I  think  we  would  be  in  a  better  attitude  towards  the  country. 

Dr.  Johnston. — It  would  not  be  University  Extension. 

Mr.  Ross. — It  does  not  mention  University  Extension. 

Dr.  Burns. — I  would  rather  ask  the  gentleman  to  explain  what  University  Extension 
is.  I  have  the  principle  of  it  here.  (Reads  his  resolution  again).  I  will  insert  the  word 
"especially,"  and  make  it  read,  "  especially  to  places  remote,"  etc.  ;  it  shows  we  want  to 
do  something  outside  the  college  halls. 

Dr.  Grant.— The  reason  I  prefer  that  resolution  is  simply  this  :  that  it  is  more 
specific.  (Hear,  hear).  That  is  the  first  reason  ;  and  we  need  to  define  to  the  people  in 
the  country  what  it  is  that  we  are  proposing  to  do.  I  think  it  is  unwise  for  us  to  pai^s  a 
resolution  that  will  need  comment,  and  which  may  receive  a  dozen  different  comments. 
Whatever  we  do,  let  us  pass  something  that  carries  its  definition  on  its  faje.  That  is  the 
first  reason  why  I  prefer  it.  The  second  reason  why  I  prefer  it  is  that  it  is  quite  clear. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Houston  in  this,  that  if  this  is  to  succeed — as  I  fervently 
trust  it  will — we  must  enlist  not  merely  the  professors  and  tutors  in  universities — for 
there  are  very  few  of  those  that  can  give  time — but  also  those  graduates  of  universitiea. 
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and  others  throughout  the  country,  and  especially  headmasters  and  others  in  high  schools 
and  collegiate  institutes.  It  is  absolutely  essential.  Now,  you  see  Dr.  Burns  differs 
fundamentally  from  Prof.  Johnston,  in  that  Prof.  Johnston  says  he  wishes  it  confined  to 

the  universities  

Dr.  Johnston. — They  shall  choose  the  lecturers,  but  not  the  professors. 

Dr.  Grant. — There  is  the  distinction ;  and  I  think  that  this  meeting  ought  to  state 
clearly  what  its  views  on  that  point  are  ;  and  while  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  the  other,  I  prefer  Dr.  Burns'. 

Prof.  Hume. — How  can  we  vote  for  University  Extension  that  is  not  to  involve  the 
Universities  ? 

Dr.  Rand. — My  point  is  this,  and  it  applies  to  Dr.  Grant's  observations  as  well.  Why 
should  we  here  now  address  ourselves  to  the  universities  and  other  educational  institutions 
of  the  country  in  that  primary  resolution,  thereby,  as  I  conceive — and  this  is  what  I  meant 
to  convey— suggesting  that  the  initiative,  if  not  the  control,  is  to  come  from  the  univer- 
sities and  those  institutions  ?  Now,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a  better  thought  :  Here  we  are, 
educational  men  ;  we  are  met  together  ;  we  represent  all  forms  of  educational  life  in  the 
country  ;  why  should  not  this  movement  move  off  without  an  apparent  organic  relation 
with  any  educational  institution  ?  Now  that  is  my  contention.  (Hear,  hear  and 
applause).  Why  should  it  not  be  free  1  Why  do  we  want  to  trammel  this  movement  from 
the  very  first  with  its  relations  to  some  organism  now  existing  1  Why  not  take  the 
advantage  of  the  tabula  rasa  and  write  what  we  wish  to  write  ? 

Dr.  Johnston. — It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  likely  to  forget  that  we  are  not  origi- 
nating a  new  movement;  we  are  only  following  one  out  that  has  been  successful  in  England 
and  the  United  States  ;  and  in  those  it  has  been  done  by  the  universities. 

Mr.  Houston. — Not  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Johnston. — The  Universities  certainly  in  England,  and  it  is  called  University 
Extension.  Now,  the  very  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  the  Universities  to  join  in  it. 
If  they  do  not  join  in  it — or  a  large  number  of  them — what  can  we  do  ?  Can  we  do  with- 
out their  influence  and  power  1  The  first  thing  is  to  get  their  influence.  You  can  extend 
it  afterwards  yourselves,  provided  the  whole  thing  succeeds ;  but  I  think  the  first  thing  is 
to  get  a  body  which  shall  be  responsible  for  the  lectures,  and  who  shall  have  an  individual 
character  to  lose  if  they  send  out  bad  or  inferior  lecturers — not  a  general  body  which  we 
care  nothing  about ;  and  I  think  the  local  organizations  will  have  more  confidence  in 
universities  whom  they  know  than  in  a  general  committee  which  they  know  nothing 
about. 

Prof.  Hume. — I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Band's  position;  but  it  seems  to  me,  and  is  also 
strengthened  by  what  Prof.  Johnston  has  said,  that  it  should  be  a  general  movement  and 
not  confined  to  the  universities. 

Prof.  Reynar. — It  seems  to  me  the  difficulty  is  not  in  settling  on  the  subject  we  have 
to  express,  but  settling  the  form  of  expression.  Some  desired,  very  naturally,  to  have  the 
universities  associated  with  this  movement.  The  influence,  I  believe,  will  be  wholesome 
upon  the  whole  community — the  influence  of  the  knowledge  that  in  academic  circles  there 
exists  an  interest  in  public  culture.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  here  as  representatives 
— all  of  us,  at  any  rate — of  universities,  and  it  is  not  for  us  exactly  to  commit  univer- 
sities to  this  movement.  Possibly  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  have  a  variety  of  resolu- 
tions to  choose  from  ;  and  I  therefore  submit  this  : — "  Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  the  time  has  come  to  extend  the  advantages  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  of 
higher  or  university  education  to  persons  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  seats  of  learning, 
especially  to  those  who  reside  at  a  distance  from  the  universities." 

Rev.  Provost  Body. — Everybody  knows  that  the  extension  movement  in  England 
originated  in  the  demand  for  it  in  the  great  manufacturing  centres.  To  my  mind,  if  we 
are  to  make  this  extension  movement  a  success  in  a  sparsely-settled  country  like  this, 
where  we  have  comparatively  few  great  cities,  it  will  be  in  the  large  cities  of  the  country 
that  its  chief  operations  will  be ;  and  the  criticism  I  wish  to  make  on  both  these  resolu- 
tions is  this, — the  predominance  which  appears  to  be  assigned  to  places  which  are  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  universities. 
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Prof.  BovEY. — it  will  commence  in  the  cities,  certainly. 

Rev.  Provost  Body. — It  is  bound  to  commence  there.  In  Toronto  now  we  have  a  large 
class  of  over  150  people  who  are  attending  a  course  which  is  going  on  at  the  present  time 
in  history  and  literature.  If  the  idea  is  that  the  university  should  extend  a  certain  amount 
of  culture,  of  general  information  to  the  masses,  who  do  not  want  university  education  at 
all — to  whom  university  education  is  not  desirable  ;  who  are  earning  their  lD»'ead  in  other 
ways  ;  who  are  not  going  to  take  the  advantages  of  university  education,  but  who  want 
culture,  who  want  information,  who  want  a  certain  amount  of  direction  in  their  reading 
— I  say  it  is  not  in  the  sparsely-settled  districts  or  the  places  apart  from  university  influ- 
ences that  you  are  going  to  get  your  work  ;  therefore  I  would  suggest  to  these  gentlemen 
whether  they  would  leave  the  resolutions  indefinite  as  to  the  locality. 

Dr.  Burns. — I  said  "  especially  "  to  them  ;  but  I  could  drop  that ;  I  believe  exactly 
as  you  say. 

Rev.  Provost  Body, — My  opinion  is  we  can  make  this  thing  a  success  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  centres.  I  don't  think,  in  a  country  like  this,  where  university  education  is  practically 
open  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  that  we  want  to  discount  the  universities  by  putting  out 
another  scheme  for  giving  university  education  as  such.  (Hear,  hear).  I  object  in  toto  to  that 
whole  idea.  If  this  thing  is  to  be  worth  anything,  and  do  any  good,  it  is  to  difi'use  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  culture  among  the  great  masses  of  our  population  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  university  education  at  all,  who  don't  want  it  and  never  thought  it,  but  who  want  to 
be  taught  to  think,  and  to  a  certain  extent  want  to  be  taught  to  read. 

Dr.  Burns. — I  am  satisfied  my  resolution  has  been  wrongly  emphasised,  even  by  the 
writer  of  it,  or  else  the  criticisms  could  not  have  been  made. 

Dr.  Grant. — While  I  like  Dr.  Burns'  resolution,]I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us 
to  have  a  resolution  that  this  meeting  will  carry  unanimously.  I  generally  agree  with  Pro- 
vost Boddy,  and  I  think  if  we  had  a  little  time  to  talk  together  we  would  find  that  we 
were  at  one  on  this  matter ;  but  I  would  throw  out,  in  passing,  this  remark,  that  this 
meeting  would  never  have  been  called  if  this  idea  was  to  provide  University  Extension 
for  the  three  cities  :  Montreal,  Kingston  and  Toronto.  (Hear,  hear.)  Because  those 
three  cities  can  take  care  of  themselves ;  and  the  men  who  have  come  here  to-day  from 
Montreal  and  Kingston  and  Philadelphia  and  Hamilton  and  Guelph — I  suppose  at  their 
own  expense — would  never  have  come  unless  it  was  for  a  general  organization. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Well,  the  first  resolution  should  be  one  that  should  be  general ;  and  here  is 
one  that  I  think  meets  my  views  because  it  avoids  the  points  of  difference  :  Resolved, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  steps  be  now  taken  to  provide  an  organization  neces- 
sary to  promote  a  scheme  similar  to  that  known  as  University  Extension  for  the  DomAi- 
ion  of  Canada."  Our  first  resolution  is  thus  general.  Subsequent  resolutions  will  detail 
the  order  and  the  steps  to  be  taken.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  as  we  are  all  at  one  in  this,  we 
should  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  division  ;  and  I  would  suggest  to  my  friend  Dr. 
Burns,  that  in  view  of  that,  his  and  any  other  resolutions  be  withdrawn,  and  that  we  all 
combine  on  this,  on  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  agreed. 

Dr.  Rand  moved  this  resolution,  seconded  by  Dr.  Grant. 

The  Chairman. — The  only  resolution  now  before  the  chair  is  the  resolution  moved 
by  Dr.  Rand,  seconded  by  Dr.  Grant. 

Prof.  McCurdy. — I  think  those  words,   "  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,"  give  a 
rather  unpractical  air  to  the  movement.    It  seems  to  me  we  cannot  extend  this  higher 
education  over  the  Provinces  that  are  separated  from  us  by  such  wide  expanse  of  country, 
and  a  large  part  of  which  is  barren  and  impassable,  and  to  avoid  which  a '  great  many 
people  get  to  the  western  part  of  the  continent  by  going  to  the  United  States.    I  think 
that,  educationally,  we  have  to  consider  ourselves  in  the  future  very  largely  as  one  with 
the  United  States.    It  seems  to  me  if  we  speak  of  this  as  providing  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  not  ask  the  co-operation  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  we  should 
cut  ourselves  oflf  from  a  very  strong  source  of  supply — nay,  more,  from  a  source  of  supply 
which  is  very  much  greater  than  any  supply  that  can  be  got  in  Canada.    It  is  easyj 
enough  for  us  to  embrace  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  resolutions ;  and  it  is  easy  enougW 
to  say  that  the  diflferent  cities  will  take  care  of  themselves ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  then 
cities  do  not  take  care  of  themselves.    It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  float  any  schemd 
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for  University  Extension  in  any  place — as  far,  even,  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
which  is  so  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  number  of  auditors,  and  in  the  average  degree  of  cul- 
ture in  the  greater  part  of  its  population.  ("  No,  No.")  I  am  speaking  practically  ;  it 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  there  to  cause  University  Extension  to  succeed.  The  only  one  I 
believe  that  has  succeeded  to  any  great  degree  is  that  centre  which  is  at  Philadelphia  ; 
and  that  was  under  very  favorable  circumstances.  We  must  go  about  this  thing  prac- 
tically. There  have  been  attempts  made  in  various  places  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to 
get  this  thing  to  succeed,  but  they  have  not  succeeded  ;  and  if  we  embrace  Canada  in 
the  scope  of  our  resolutions  we  are  trying  to  touch  people  that  are  out  of  touch  with  us, 
and  cannot  be  brought  in  touch. 

The  Chairman. — I  do  not  think  we  should  aim  at  less.  The  Philadelphia  organi- 
zation embraces  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  including  Alaska.  I  think  we  should 
embrace  the  whole  of  Canada,  I  always  want  to  speak  of  Canada  as  a  united  whole. 
One  of  ths  most  valuable  lectures  we  have  had  on  this  question  of  University  Extension 
was  from  the  Abbe  Laflamme.  We  are  a  whole,  and  I  do  not  want  Dr.  James  to  go  away 
with  the  idea  that  we  are  less  ambitious  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States — that  we 
think  we  are  capable  of  doing  less  than  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman. — I  think  a  small  committee  should  be  appointed  to  draft  a  scheme, 
and  a  committee  to  nominate  officers. 

The  following  committee  was  then  nominated,  and  at  Dr.  Grant's  suggestion  they 
were  instructed  to  draft  a  scheme  and  nominate  officers,  and  report  at  3.30  p.m.  : — 

Dr.  Grant,  Dr.  Johnston,  Prof.  Cox,  Prof.  Mills,  Messrs.  Merchant  and  Robertson  re- 
presenting High  Schools ;  Dr.  Tilley  and  Mr,  Knight  representing  Inspectors ;  Mr. 
Houston,  Dr.  Burns,  Dr.  Rand,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  Prof.  Raynar,  Provost  Body,  Rev. 
Geo.  Burnfield. 

"The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  3.30  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Education  Department, 

Toronto,  Nov.  6th,  1891. 

The  Conference  resumed  its  session  at  3.30  p.m., — Hon.  Mr.  Ross,  in  the  chair. 

The  draft  Constitution,  reported  by  the  Committee,  was  submitted  by  Dr.  Grant, 
and,  after  amendment,  adopted  as  follows  : — 

I. — Name. 

The  name  of  this  Society  shall  be  The  Canadian  Association  for  the  Extension  of 
University  Teaching." 

U.— Object. 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  bring  within  reach  of  the  people,  oppor- 
tunities of  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  higher  education. 

III.  — Membership. 

Any  one  interested  in  the  object  of  this  Association  may  beqome  an  ordinary  member, 
on  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  five  dollars  ;  or  a  life  member,  on  payment,  at  one  time, 
of  a  fee  of  fifty  dollars. 
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lY. — Organization. 

(1)  The  afiairs  of  the  Association  shall  be  managed  by  a  Council,  which  shall  choose 
its  own  officers,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  eonsist  of  : — 

(a)  Three  representatives  from  each  University  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  one 
from  each  College  affiliated  to  a  University. 

(b)  The  Minister,  or  Superintendent,  of  Education,  for  the  time  being,  in  each 
Province,  or  Territory,  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

(c)  Three  representatives,  elected  by  the  Provincial  Association  of  Teachers,  in  each 
Province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

(3)  The  Council  shall  elect,  annually,  from  amongst  the  representatives  of  the 
Universities,  an  Executive  Committee,  of  not  less  then  six  members,  to  assist  the  officers 
in  the  direction  of  the  work  of  the  Association,  five  members  of  the  Committee  to  form  a 
quorum. 

(4)  The  Executive  Committee,  with  the  officers  of  the  Association,  shall  appoint 
lecturers  and  examiners,  and  undertake  the  general  supervision  of  the  teaching 

Pending  the  election  and  organization  of  the  Council,  the  following  officers  were 
provisionally  elected  by  the  Conference  : — 

President — 

Sir  Donald  A.  Smith,  Chancellor  of  McGill  University. 

Vice-Presidents — 

Hon.  G.  W.  Allan,  Chancellor  of  Toronto  University. 
Hon.  E.  Blake,  Chancellor  of  Toronto  University. 
Sandford  Fleming  C.M.G.,  Chancellor  of  Queen,s  University. 
Xi'Abbd  Laflamme,  Laval  University. 
Ooldwin  Smith,  D.C.L. 

Treasurer — 

B.  E,  Walker,  General  Manager,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce. 

Secretary — 

William  Houston  M.A.,  Librarian  to  the  Ontario  Legislature. 

It  was  resolved,  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council,  should  be  held  in  Toronto,  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  January. 

Clauses  1,  2  and  3  were  carried  without  debate.    On  clause  4 

Dr.  Grant  said  :  There  are  three  classes  composing  the  Council ;  one  class  re- 
presents the  Universities  ;  the  second  class  represents  the  educational  system  of  the 
Provinces  ;  and  the  third  represents  the  teaching  body — the  President  of  each  Provincial 
Association  of  teachers,  and  of  each  section  of  such  Association. 

Dr.  Burns. — Appreciating  the  sentiment  that  was  expressed  so  freely  here  this 
morning,  that  all  the  educational  interests  of  the  country  be  represented  as  much  as 
possible,  the  smaller  committee  mentioned  the  affiliated  schools — for  instance,  Schools  of 
Medicine,  and  any  schools  affiliated. 

Dr.  Grant. — That  was  put  down  first,  and  the  reason  it  was  found  to  be  unwork  - 
able  was  this,  that  ic  some  provinces — Quebec,  for  instance — they  affiliate  some  thirty 
schools,  high  schools  and  such  as  that. 

Dr.  Burns. — Bat  affiliated  colleges  . 
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Dr.  Grant. — No,  but  they  affiliate  high  schools. 

Dr.  Burns. — We  had  those  affiliated  colleges  in  mind.  There  are  a  lot  of  colleges 
— every  one  of  them,  with  one  exception,  managed  by  university  men.  I  have  four 
university  graduates  in  my  faculty,  and  it  is  affiliated ;  Alma  is  affiliated  ;  and  many 
colleges  throughout  the  country  are  affiliated.  We  had  noted  all  universities  and  affi- 
liated institutions ;  and  one  member  of  the  committee  said  that  we  were  making  little 
ot  the  part  from  which  we  would  have  to  draw  most  heavily,  and  it  was  thought  we 
had  better  be  careful  on  that  matter. 

Rev.  Geo.  Burnfield. — That  is  a  point  I  frankly  confess  I  stood  strongly  in  sup- 
port of  in  the  committee  ;  and  if  we  are  going  to  expect  to  have  a  membership  in 
-connection  with  this  Association,  and  give  them  no  representation,  or  no  power  of 
'being  represented — simply  to  attend  the  meetings  and  pay  $5  for  the  report  of  this 
Association's  work — I  think  we  will  find  ourselves  in  this  position,  that  the  membership 
will  be  confined  to  the  representatives  from  the  Universities  and  to  persons  from  the 
High  Schools,  and  to  the  six  or  seven  Superintendents  or  Ministers  of  Education. 
jN'ow,  if  that  be  the  tendency  I  think  that  we  will  at  once  start  out  weakened  in  the 
race,  and  that  the  object  of  this  Association  will  really  not  be  realized.  We  want  to 
broaden  it  out  as  far  as  possible — of  course  giving  the  universities  prominence,  and 
perhaps  so  far  a  majority  as  to  control  the  tendency  and  operation  of  the  thing  ;  but 
we  want,  in  my  judgment,  to  have  it  extended  much  larger  than  is  found  in  that 
report  if  we  are  going  to  carry  the  sympathy  of  the  people  and  the  financial  support 
of  graduates  of  the  various  universities  throughout  this  Dominion  ;  and  I  trust  that 
we  will  be  extremely  careful  in  our  action  on  this  fundamental  point. 

Dr.  Johnston. — I  don't  think  we  need  rely  on  the  graduates  at  all  for  any 
financial  support.  I  don't  think  that  was  once  mentioned.  I  don't  think  we  should 
•call  upon  them  to  do  it — it  is  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  ;  but  one 
reason  for  this  clause  is  this,  that  we  are  trying  to  get  the  universities  to  undertake 
this  work.  If  it  is  not  undertaken  by  the  universities  I  don't  think  the  meeting  has 
any  right  to  call  it  University  Extension.  This  is  the  feeling  expressed  by  many,  and 
expressed  very  strongly  by  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  who  is  obliged  to  be  away  from  this 
session.    It  must  be  done,  really,  by  the  universities. 

Dr.  Burns. — Affiliated  colleges  are  part. 

Dr.  Johnston. — As  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  have  seven  affiliated  colleges  in  con- 
nection with  the  university.  We  don't  want  them  ;  I  don't  think  they  want  it ;  I  don't 
think  they  would  ever  come  if  you  make  it  too  wide.  You  will  assemble  from 
^11  parts  of  Canada;  they  won't  come;  the  universities  will  drop  out,  or  at  least 
will  not  come  in.  I  have  no  right  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Sir  William  Dawson 
or  McGill  University,  but  I  believe  he  has  strongly  that  same  feeling  too  and  I 
suspect  it  is  strongly  felt  by  the  other  universities  too — that  unless  it  is  called  Univer- 
sity Extension  their  name  is  not  to  be  used,  and  it  is  to  be  largely  dependent  upon  them; 
and  if  you  have  a  body  which  is  so  large  that  they  have  a  very  minor  influence  in  it,  will 
they  come  in  1  It  will  be  difficult  enough  to  work  it  as  it  is.  There  are  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  here,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  we  are  ei£;hty  mem- 
bers, belonging  to  the  whole  Dominion,  and  the  trouble  is  to  bring  them  together ;  the 
thing  on  which  the  existence  of  the  Society  depends  is  the  means  of  bringing  them  to- 
gether ;  and  the  same  thing  will  apply  to  all  large  associations  of  this  kind. 

Principal  Hare  (Whitby  Ladies'  College). — I  think  some  ladies'  colleges  in  Ontario 
are  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  University  Extension  now.  They  have  before  them 
,  the  extension  of  their  curriculum  to  pass  a  university  course,  and  they  are  very  deeply- 
interested  in  the  course  that  the  Toronto  University  is  now  mapping  out  for  the  higher 
•education  of  women  ;  and  I  presume  that  no  persons  in  Ontario  will  be  more  deeply  in- 
terested in  this  question  of  University  Extension  than  the  ladies'  colleges,  provided  the 
work  is  taken  up  in  a  thorough,  practical  way  so  as  to  aid  them  in  carrying  their  pupils 
along  the  university  line. 
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The  Chairman. — If  we  could  see  our  way,  by  the  use  of  more  precise  terms,  to  get 
at  a  representation  which  would  include  affiliated  colleges,  and  which  would  exclude 
schools  merely,  it  would  help  us  very  much.  The  form  of  expression,  namely,  that  each- 
university  shall  have  one  representative — 

Voices.—'*  Three.". 

The  Chairman. — That  was  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  drawn  as  it  came 
before  me, — "  and  that  each  affiliated  college  should  also  be  represented,"  covers  a  very^ 
good  field  in  that  way.  It  takes  in  large  colleges  like  Knox ;  it  takes  in  some  of  our 
larger  ladies'  colleges ;  it  takes  in  the  Agricultural  College,  which  is  a  very  important 
educational  factor  in  western  Ontario.  (Hear,  hear).  The  word  college  would  not  take 
in  the  School  of  Science,  as  the  nomenclature  now  is,  although  the  School  of  Science  is 
affiliated  with  the  University ;  but  it  would  take  in  the  College  of  Music, — that  is  an 
important  part  of  our  education, — a  part  very  much  neglected.  That  form  suits  us  very 
well  in  Ontario  ;  what  do  you  say,  Dr.  Johnston — if  I  may  address  you  personally — can 
we  draw  the  line  between  these  schools  and  colleges  that  are  affiliated  ? 

Dr.  Johnston. — We  have  a  large  number  of  schools  affiliated,  and  they  change 
from  year  to  year ;  but  besides  that,  we  have  seven  colleges — four  theological  col- 
leges. 

The  Chairman. — That  would  not  hurt. 

Dr.  Johnston. — I  don't  know  that  they  would  c^ire  to  send  to  this. 
The  Chairman. — They  need  not. 

Dr.  Johnston. — Every  one  of  those  is  represented  in  the  university.  If  the  univer- 
sity chooses  it  could  send  them  out  to  us. 

The  Chairman. — It  is  not  what  the  university  would  choose,  that  would  please  them 
it  is  what  they  would  have  a  right  to. 

Dr.  Johnston. — The  question  comes  to  this:  suppose  you  make  so  large  a  body 
that  the  influence  of  the  universities  in  it  is  not  sufficient,  and  suppose  they  decline  to 
join ;  you  have  a  University  Extension  movement  without  the  action  of  the  univer- 
sities. 

The  Chairman. — That  would  be  a  terrible  calamity  ;  but  the  affiliated  colleges 
always  work  well  with  the  university  with  which  they  are  affiliated  ;  and  I  suppose 
there  are  those  who  would  say  that  their  interests  are  too  closely  identified  because  of 
their  affiliation. 

Dr.  Grant. — It  is  true  you  may  have  an  unworkable  Council  if  all  come  ;  but  even 
if  it  is  large  they  are  all  respectable  men  and  women — (hear,  hear) ;  and  seeing  that  you 
have  three  representatives  from  each  university,  how  would  it  be  to  add  to  that,  "  and 
one  from  each  college  affiliated  with  the  University  'i " 

Dr.  Kand, — I  second  that. 

The  Secretary. — Return  to  the  one  from  each  university. 

Dr.  Grant. — It  would  never  do  to  have  the  universities  so  overweighted  ;  you  would 
have  one,  say,  from  McGill,  and  seven  from  its  affiliated  colleges. 

Dr.  Johnston. — We  would  have  eight ;  for  in  another  year  we  will  have  a  ladies' 
collf'ge.  If  we  have  only  three  from  the  university  and  seven  from  the  affiliated  colleges, 
I  don't  think  the  university  would  join;  they  would  swamp  us. 

Dr.  Grant. — They  would  swamp  you  to  advantage ;  they  would  swamp  you  with 
money.  I  think  what  Dr.  Hare  and  Dr.  Burns  have  said  forces  us  to  see  that  we  should 
give  one  to  each  affiliated  college. 

Dr.  Johnston, — Have  the  affiliated  colleges  in  Ontario  representatives  on  the  uni- 
versity board  1 

Dr.  Grant. — Yes. 

Dr.  Johnston. — Why  should  they  be  doubly  represented  1 

Dr.  Burns. — That  is  not  double  representation.  They  are  represented  so  as  to  re- 
present their  interests  on  the  board  of  University  Extension. 

Dr.  Grant. — I  would  like  to  hear  Prof.  Bovey,  who  represents  McGill  as  well  as- 
Dr.  Johnston. 

Dr.  Johnston. — I  have  had  conferences  with  Sir  William  Dawson. 

Dr.  Grant. — I  would  like  to  hear  from  Prof.  Bovey  if  they  would  object. 
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Prof.  BovEY. — I  should  not  object  for  myself.  I  think  this  particular  body  should 
be  as  representative  as  possible — (hear,  hear) — seeing  that  we  are  providing  for  the  for- 
mation of  an  Executive  Committee  which  will  really  do  the  work,  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  at  all  why  this  Council  should  not  be  as  large  and  representative  as  possible. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause). 

Dr.  Grant. — Prof.  Cox  agrees  with  Dr.  Bovey. 

The  Secretary. — 1  may  add  to  what  Prof.  Bovey  has  said,  that  another  article  pro- 
vides that  the  Executive  Committee  should  be  made  up  of  university  representatives 
with  the  officers ;  so  that  the  representatives  of  affiliated  colleges  could  not  get  on  to  the 
Executive. 

Dr.  Burns. — That  is  what  I  had  in  view  when  I  said  it  was  all  university. 

Prof.  Squair. — I  have  to  go  presently,  but  would  like  to  mention  a  minor  point  be- 
fore I  go.  It  is  the  latter  part  of  that  section.  There  will  probably  be  difficulty  in  the 
election  of  the  representatives  of  the  teachers  in  their  associations,  as  you  have  it  worded. 
It  is  probable  that  old  sections  of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association  will  disappear,  and 
that  other  bodies  will  take  their  place,  such  as  the  Classical  Association,  the  Science  and 
th(>  Modern  Language  Association. 

The  Secretary. — I  understand  Mr.  Squair's  difficulty.  There  is  the  Provincial 
Teachers'  Association  of  Ontario,  and  there  are  three  sections  of  that;  and  that  would 
be  four,  and  who  would  be  the  three  1  There  is  no  means  provided  for  selection.  Mr. 
Squair  proposes  as  an  amendment  that  there  be  three  representatives  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  in  each  Province,  and  let  them  decide  for  themselves.  That  removes  the 
legal  difficulty. 

Dr.  Grant. — It  is  suggested  that  we  put  in  five  of  this  committee  to  be  a  quorum. 
They  are  all  men  you  can  trust ;  you  can  trust  three  of  them.  All  that  any  one  will  get 
that  takes  part  in  this  work  will  be  an  immense  amount  of  labor  and  nothing  for  it ;  so 
you  need  not  be  afraid  there  is  going  to  be  anything  wonderful  in  an  attempt  to  invade 
liberty. 

Dr.  O'Connor. — My  idea  is  that  unless  we  have  the  local  subscribers  interested  in 
the  management  of  the  association  by  electing  representatives,  we  cannot  expect  the 
matter  will  take  hold  of  the  people  beyond  the  colleges  ;  therefore  it  would  be  necessary 
that  there  should  be  some  representatives  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  various 
localities.  If  the  matter  is  simply  to  be  an  organization  representing  the  various  univer- 
sities it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  passing  these  resolutions,  because  I 
think  the  universities  are  quite  capable  of  uniting  together  and  forming  a  plan  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  without  our  assistance  ;  and  therefore,  as  we  do  not  represent  the  univer- 
sities here  to-day,  there  is  no  use  in  our  thinking  that  the  resolutions  we  are  passing  are 
of  any  value  except  in  so  far  as  the  universities  choose  to  carry  them  out ;  but  if  we  are 
organizing  ourselves  into  an  association  of  subscribers  for  a  certain  definite  purpose  which 
we  think  is  of  value  to  the  community,  and  one  which  we  are  willing  to  support  by  pay- 
ing so  much  a  year,  then  we  ought  to  have  representatives  ;  and  in  fact  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  deal  better  to  leave  out  the  universities  altogether  than  to  leave  out  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  who  are  subscribers  to  the  organization.  I  therefore  think  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  have  this  clause  added  to  the  constitution  :  Each  local  committee 
in  affiliation  with  this  association  shall  have  the  right  to  elect  one  representative  as  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee." 

Dr.  Burnfield. — I  rise  to  second  that  resolution  ;  and  I  do  so  to  some  extent  for 
the  reason  that  Dr.  O'Connor  has  already  specifi.ed.  There  is  a  large  class  of  persons  in 
this  Dominion  who  are  graduates  of  universities,  who  have  a  deep  interest  in  educational 
matters,  and  who  will  become  members  of  this  association,  who  are  really  to  be  without 
representation  at  all.  Thus  an  injustice  will  be  done  to  gentlemen  who  may  be  counted 
by  hundred  and  thousands  in  the  different  departments  of  professional  life,  that  are  out- 
side of  universities  and  high  schools  and  public  schools,  and  other  organizations  of  that 
kind.  Now,  if  we  want  this  matter  to  succeed  we  ought  to  take  a  wide  sweep.  Unless 
we  are  going  to  recognize  the  people,  this  matter  will  be  like  the  attempt  to  set  the 
pyramid  of  Gheezeh  on  its  apex — it  won't  stand  very  well.  *  Put  this  matter  on  a  good, 
broad  foundation  and  you  will  broaden  it  sufficiently  and  yet  leave  the  universities  with 
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the  predominating  influence.  If  not,  you  will  weaken  the  influence  of  a  large  force  of 
men  who  would  be  willing,  for  a  reasonable  remuneration,  to  give  a  large  amount  of  time 
and  energy  to  help  in  this  cause. 

Dr.  Johnston. — I  would  suggest  that  if  that  idea  be  carried  out,  we  ought  to  change 
the  name  "  Extension  of  University  Teaching."  If  you  adopt  that  idea  you  will  be  doing 
something  like  proposing  that  a  number  of  university  graduates  will  come  together  and  call 
themselves  "  University  of  so  and  so."  That  would,  I  think,  be  fairly  called  fraud — Sir 
Daniel  Wilson  used  the  term  to-day — and  I  think  if  we,  as  an  association,  leave  out  the 
universities  and  take  the  matter  out  of  their  control  altogether,  we  have  no  right  to  say 
that  we  are  extending  university  teaching.  When  you  go  forth  to  the  people  and  say 
you  are  extending  university  teaching,  and  they  find  out  afterwards  that  it  is  not  the 
universities  that  are  doing  it,  they  say  to  you,  "  What  right  have  you  to  come  to  us  with 
this  name,  and  say  you  are  pretending  to  extend  university  teaching  when  you  are  not 
doing  it  ?  "  I  think  we  have  gone  too  far  already  in  swamping  university  influence.  I 
think  local  organizations  won't  care  for  that.  They  want  good  teaching  and  lecturing. 
It  is  the  people  of  the  locality  who  want  the  lectures,  who  are  to  be  considered  in  this 
matter — not  the  number  who  want  to  come  and  talk  ;  and  if  you  destroy  the  university 
influence  too  much  I  don't  think  it  will  succeed  at  all. 

The  Secretary. — I  want  to  point  out  to  Dr.  O'Connor  that  this  will  not  bring  about 
what  he  wishes  to  accomplish.  This  is  not  the  remedy  for  a  defect,  in  his  estimate — 
with  which  I  strongly  sympathize.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  heartily  with  him  in  trying  to 
accomplish  what  he  wants  to  accomplish  ;  but  this  is  not  the  way.  You  may  have  a 
hundred  or  two  hundred  local  centres  ;  and  is  each  one  of  these  to  be  represented  on  the 
council  ?    You  have  to  seek  for  some  other  way  of  doing  it.    That  is  a  fatal  objection. 

Dr.  Grant. — I  would  strongly  impress  on  Dr.  O'Connor  that  this  is  really  a  compromise- 
We  have  to  recognize  different  forces,  and  we  ha^  agreed  to  this  with  the  representatives 
of  important  interests  without  whom  the  movement  will  not  succeed  ;  and  all  that  we 
want  is  to  get  the  ship  launched  ;  and  I  would  su-gest  to  him  that  he  would  withdraw 
the  motion  ;  if  not,  I  would  ask  the  chairman  to  put  the  motion,  because  we  have  been 
speaking  enough  on  it  and  we  have  not  done  a  fourth  of  the  work  yet. 

Dr.  BuHNFiELD. — Let  the  compromise  be  carried  a  little  further.  If  Dr.  Johnston's 
argument  is  carried  out  logically,  and  it  is  going  to  be  contined  to  the  universities,  let  us 
understand  that,  and  we  will  take  our  course  accordingly  ;  but  if  it  is  going  to  be  broad- 
ened out  to  another  class,  that  class  should  be  recognized  in  some  way  and  have  a  repre- 
sentation. 

Dr.  BovEY. — There  is  no  provision  made  at  all  for  affiliated  centres  at  present.  That 
must  come  subsequently.  Before  you  can  discuss  representation  of  centres  you  have  to 
form  regulations  first  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  to  be  alfiliated.  You  cannot 
propose  affiliation  of  an  unknown  quantity. 

The  Chairman.. — Shall  I  put  the  question  ? 

Dr.  BovEY. — It  is  all  out  ot  order. 

The  Chairman. — The  principle  is  to  give  representation  to  local  organizations.  I 
suppose  the  language  would  need  to  be  varied  if  it  prevails.  Shall  I  put  the  question  1 
("  Question.") 

Resolution  put  and  lost  by  a  large  majority. 

Dr.  Grant  read  the  clause  fixing  time  of  first  meeting,  which  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Grant  then  proposed  that  the  resolutions  be  adopted  as  a  whole,  seconded  by 
Prof.  Bovey.  Carried. 

Dr.  Johnston  then  moved  :  "  That  this  meeting  strongly  recommends  to  the  council 
that  the  expenses  of  lectures  in  any  locality  shall  be  met  by  the  local  organization." 

Dr.  Burns  seconded  the  resolution. 

Dr.  Grant. — I  would  oppose  that  motion,  on  two  grounds  :  first,  that  we  have  not 
considered  it;  second,  that  1  don't  like  oftering  advice  to  such  a  very  competent  body  as 
that  council  is,  that  I  have  not  fully  considered.  There  is  another  argument  that  I  have 
personally  against  it — I  am  opposed  entirely  to  the  spirit  of  it. 
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Dr.  BovEY. — I  think  it  is  premature  altogether. 

Dr.  Johnston. — I  think  the  whole  success  of  the  movement  depends  on  local  effort. 

The  Chairman. — Certainly,  but  I  think  a  council  composed  of  such  representatives 
as  we  have  indicated  will  be  able  to  consider  that  question. 

Dr.  Burns. — I  think  it  is  the  very  central  question,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
Dr.  Grant  his  reasons. 

Dr.  Grant. — In  brief,  my  reasons  are  these  :  My  own  feeling  very  strongly  is  that 
outside  of  the  three  university  centres — Toronto,  Montreal  and  Kingston — there  are  not 
three  other  places  in  Canada — especially  in  the  two  Provinces  from  which  the  officers  are 
taken — that  could  support  such  lectures  by  their  own  efforts ;  and  that  if  this  University 
Extension  is  going  to  amount  to  anything  we  must  in  some  way  have  some  fund  at  the 
disposal  of  the  central  body.  That  money  will  come  from  one  of  two  sources — public 
grants  from  the  different  provinces,  or  endowments.  Well,  endowments,  as  we  all  know, 
are  plants  of  slow  growth.  In  the  future  you  will  get  them,  no  doubt,  but  at  present  you 
will  not,  till  some  of  us,  when  we  come  to  die,  leave  something  to  this  movement. 

The  Chairman. — If  we  have  anything.  (Laughter). 

Dr.  Grant, — If  we  have  anything.  But  while  we  cannot  get  endowments,  I  feel  if 
you  are  looking  to  the  education  of  the  people — and  we  are  looking  to  that — you  have  a 
right  to  ask  the  public  to  contribute  ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  public  will  do  it  is 
in  the  way  that  will  stimulate  and  develop  local  effort.  How  do  they  do  it  in  the  Old 
Country  1  On  the  pound  per  pound  principle.  How  do  they  do  it  in  Ontario  in  regard 
to  what  is  more  fundamental  than  even  intellectual  development,  namely,  the  care  of  the 
sick — your  hospitals  1  On  the  dollar  for  dollar  principle.  The  Provincial  Legislature 
gives  dollar  for  dollar  according  to  what  is  raised  in  the  local  centre.  If  you  hope  to  make 
this  a  reality,  why  should  you  not  ask  for  something  like  what  the  State  of  New  York  has 
done — (hear,  hear) — an  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  begin  with,  to  enable  the  thing  to  get 
launched  1  If  you  do  not,  this  will  simply  be  confined  to  work  that  is  being  already  done, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  namely,  in  the  larger  cities  and  one  or  two  others;  and  just  because 
I  am  in  earnest  to  see  this  really  extended,  I  am  strongly  convinced  that  we  must  get  a 
considerable  fund.  Now,  how  much  are  you  going  to  get  from  cbntributions "?  A  mere 
trifle.  We  were  told  this  morning  by  Prof.  James  that  in  the  great  and  ancient  city  of 
Philadelphia — a  city  with  over  a  million  people — that  they  got  900  subscribers  at  $5  each. 
("  Very  good.")  But  think  ;  we  have  no  city  like  Philadelphia  ;  we  have  no  wealth  like 
it.  Think  of  the  country  !  Think  of  the  towns  around  Philadelphia  within  thirty  miles  ! 
That  is  not  the  case  here.  We  are  a  hundred  years  behind  Philadelphia  in  point  of  time, 
and  we  have  not  got  the  wealth  ;  and  yet,  unless  you  get  money  to  subsidize  and  assist  in 
your  local  work,  my  strong  impression  is  it  will  come  to  nothing;  therefore  the  idea  of  tying 
ourselves  up  by  saying  we  shall  send  no  lecturers  anywhere,  to  any  locality,  unless  it  will 
bear  all  the  expenses,  seems  to  be  a  very  wet  blanket  to  put  on  the  scheme  at  first.  Look 
at  the' facts  of  the  case.  I  have  been  in  negotiation  a  month  with  gentlemen  in  Ottawa 
that  want  to  get  up  a  scheme  of  this  kind.  Now  Ottawa  is  the  one  city  in  Canada  out- 
side of  the  three  university  centres  that  would  be  likely  to  take  that  up — outside  of 
Hamilton.  Those  gentlemen  in  Ottawa,  although  university  grarJuates  full  of  zeal,  backed 
by  men  who  are  full  of  it,  found  that  the  expenses  would  be  so  great  that  at  the  end  we 
;said  :  "We  will  give  you  the  lecturers  for  nothing  ;  you  pay  the  expenses  the  first  year." 
But  we  could  not  go  on  doing  that;  and  yet  that  was  necessary,  even  in  Ottawa.  If  that 
is  the  case  in  Ottawa,  how  many  local  centres  are  you  going  to  have  ?  Don't  you  see  at 
once  that  unless  you  get  some  funds  we  will  merely  have  engaged  in  a  great  show  enter- 
tainment that  won't  amount  to  anything  in  reality  1  Even  in  these  cities,  we  heard  to- 
day what  the  efforts  in  the  past  amounted  to.  We  were  told  that  they  succeeded  very 
well,  but  in  spite  of  the  successes  they  all  collapsed. 

Dr.  Johnston. — No,  no  ;  not  in  Montreal. 

Dr.  Grant. — They  collapsed  here ;  and  Montreal-  is  in  a  very  exceptional  position — there 
is  a  small  minority  of  30,000  or  40,000  Protestants,  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country  goes 
to  it,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  ladies  with  nothing  to  do  there — (laughter) — and  to 
say  that  because  you  can  get  a  few  ladies  in  Montreal  to  listen  to  lectures,  therefore  that 
applies  to  the  whole  country,  is  a  non  sequifer  altogether.   (Laughter).   I  wish  we  had  the 
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ladies  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  we  have  not  got  them.    As  a  practical  man  1 1 
know  the  difficulties  of  this,  and  know  that  you  cannot  get  people  even  to  subscribe  ten  ] 
cents  to  a  lecture  in  most  of  our  centres  ;  and  to  expect  that  you  are  going  to  get  men  to  ' 
settle  down  to  what  Prof.  Olark  told  us  yesterday  rightly  was  the  real  hard  work  of  study 
— that  you  are  going  to  get  them  to  do  that  and  pay  all  those  expenses  of  printing, 
travelling  expenses,  board  of  lecturers  and  payment  of  lecturers — it  is  absolutely  moon- 
shine, gentlemen.    (Hear,  hear  and  laughter). 

Prof.  BovEY. — Prof  Cox  says  in  England  they  are  not  dependent  on  the  local  centres ; 
they  are  working  for  grants  from  the  County  Councils. 

Dr.  Johnston. — If  they  won't  pay  for  it  they  won't  come. 

Dr.  E-AND  moves  in  amendment  to  Dr.  Johnston's  motion  : — "  Resolved,  that  this 
Association  relies  on  voluntary  contributions  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  work."  Let  us 
settle  the  question  here  ;  do  not  leave  it  to  the  Council.  Why  should  we  break  up  with- 
out settling  this  question  ? 

Dr.  Grant. — 1  would  rather  that  we  went  as  a  united  body  in  our  first  meeting  to 
the  public  ;  and  by  the  time  the  Council  meets  we  will  have  had  two  or  three  months  to 
think  over  this  question ;  but  if  it  is  put  in  the  papers  that  on  a  subject  of  this  kind  there 
was  radical  difference  of  opinion,  it  will  do  us  harm. 

Dr.  Rand. — I  do  not  press  this  to  a  vote,  but  I  want  to  express  an  opinion  which  I 
think  is  radical  in  this  whole  movement.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Grant  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  instruct  the  Council  to  depend  entirely  on  local  resources  for  the  payment  of  the 
lecturers.  I  think  we  ought  to  look  to  them  for  it ;  but  I  think  that  if  the  Council  can 
receive  money  from  other  sources,  that  it  may  apply  it  in  that  direction  if  it  sees  fit. 
I  would  not  tie  its  hands  ;  but  the  one  thing,  and  the  only  thing,  that  I  have  seen  in 
this  university  movement  that  has  charmed  me  at  all,  is  the  fact  that  here  is  a  door  open 
for  the  application  of  a  new  force  in  the  educational  world.  (Hear,  hear).  That  is  the 
only  ground  on  which  I  see  the  slightest  hope  of  success ;  and  in  it  I  do  see  the  grandest 
hope  for  large  expectations.  Now,  what  is  the  fact  in  this  country  1  We  are  brought  up 
to  lean  on  the  Government  from  the  time  we  are  born. 

The  Chairman. — I'm  sorry.  (Laughter). 

Dr.  Rand. — We  lean  on  the  Government  all  the  way  up — I  speak  of  our  educational 
system,  and  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  it,  I  am  merely  pointing  to  the  fact — and  our 
people  are  actually  apathetic  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  that  lie  open  to  them  in  this 
great  work  of  moving  society  in  the  lines  of  education,  which  are  denied  to  the  Govern- 
ment, or  any  Government.  If  we  are  going  to  our  Town  Councils  and  Provincial  Legis- 
latures to  ask  them  to  give  us  the  funds  to  carry  on  this  work,  that  very  movement  has 
stopped  completely  the  fountains  of  public  beneficence.  (Hear,  hear).  They  will  not 
come  forward  with  a  dollar — (hear,  hear) — and  we  are  entirely  turned  aside  from  any  new 
path,  and  our  work  becomes  simply  an  added  force  along  the  lines  of  the  educational  pro- 
visions which  already  exist  in  this  country.  That  is  the  radical  ground  I  have  of  objection 
to  this  movement,  and  why  I  want  to  see  the  movement  rely  on  voluntary  contributions. 
I  concede  at  once  that  you  are  not  going  to  make  the  public  impression  this  year  and  next 
year  on  my  plan  that  you  will  on  another  plan;  but  I  say  that  in  ten  years  from  this  time 
this  plan  will  give  results  'altogether  outstripping  the  results  which  can  possibly  be  had  by 
any  reliance  on  the  Government  and  the  Town  Councils.  Just  one  remark  more ;  I  think 
Dr.  Grant  is  misinformed  about  tha  money  grant  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  Board 
of  Regents.  If  I  am  rightly  informed  that  money  does  not  go  to  aid  the  local  teaching 
force  at  all. 

The  Chairman. — No  ;  it  is  just  for  clerical  force. 

Dr.  Johnston  asks  for  information  from  Prof.  James  on  this  financial  question. 

Dr.  James. — We  have  not  yet  asked  for  a  cent  from  any  source  except  voluntary 
subscriptions,  either  in  the  form  of  annual  subscriptions  to  the  Soceity  or  in  the  form  of 
direct  appeals  to  wealthy  individuals  whom  we  know  could  give  money.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  very  clear  in  my  own  mind  that  the  movement  is  not  going  to  stay  very  long 
within  these  channels.  (Hear,  hear).  In  the  State  of  New  York  they  have  already  begun 
with  this  preliminary  clerical  service  ;  but  I  am  sure  they  are  not  going  to  stay  at  that. 
Whether  this  is  going  to  injure  the  work  or  not  is  a  point  on  which  there  may  be  two 
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very  radically  different  opinions  ;  but  I  am  sure  with  us,  before  very  long,  we  shall  find 
in  every  State  in  the  Union  a  direct  attack  upon  the  public  treasury  for  money  to  carry  on 
this  work — I  think  almost  without  exception.  We  have  not  found  that  necessary  yet,  and 
we  are  going  to  work  along  our  present  lines  as  long  as  we  can  ;  when  we  cannot  do  tha(i 
any  longer  we  propose  to  take  up  the  other. 

Prof.  Oox. — The  scheme  has  been  running  in  England  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and 
he  universities  have  not  found  any  money  for  it  from  the  first,  except  the  salary  of  the 
presiding  Secretary  and  the  syndicate  which  supervises  the  teaching ;  but  no  money 
has  been  found  for  the  local  centres  by  the  universities.  The  local  centres  have 
been  entirely  responsible.  What  has  been  their  history  1  In  the  first  place  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  establish  centres  except  in  towns  of  considerable  size ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  one  looks  at  the  towns  from  30,000  to  50,000  people  as 
places  to  go  to — although  centres  have  been  organized  in  smaller  places.  The  first 
year  shows  a  balance ;  but  the  third  or  fourth,  according  to  the  experience  in  different 
places — especially  if  they  have  a  weak  lecturer  by  accident-  -(laughter) — then  the  pinch 
comes  ;  the  first  enthusiasm  goes  off ;  those  who  do  not  intend  to  keep  up  continuous 
study  drop  away,  and,  above  all,  they  take  to  the  system  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
literature  and  those  in  science,  attending  only  the  lectures  in  their  own  subjects,  instead 
of  both  supporting  both  kinds  of  lectures  and  taking  them  alternately.  Here,  then,  they 
do  find  financial  difficulties,  and  the  central  body  finds  it  necessary  to  send  around  a 
travelling  secretary  with  some  enthusiasm — Dr.  Roberts — in  order  to  remove  those  centrse 
which  have  come  to  grief  and  fallen  below  par.  Sometimes  they  take  a  lecturer  like  Dr. 
Milton  and  send  him  down  to  give  one  course,  and  possibly  put  them  in  funds  that  they 
can  exist  for  three  or  four  years.  They  have  exhausted  the  local  funds  for  years  past, 
but  they  are  trying  to  get  funds  from  j  ublic  bodies  or  benefactors.  They  have  succeeded 
in  getting  some,  because  Mr.  Goschen,  having  a  great  deal  of  money  thrown  on  his  hands 
through  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  passed  it  to  the  County  Councils,  and  those 
County  Councils  have  almost  entirely  decided  to  put  it  into  technical  education.  In  those 
cases  they  have  called  upon  the  University  Extension  for  the  teaching ;  and  in  Kent  alone 
they  are  supporting  it  in  some  fifty  centres.  The  feeling  of  the  men  who  have  worked 
the  scheme  in  regard  to  this  point  is  that  they  are  glad  to  have  had  to  struggle  along  so 
many  years  without  appealing  to  any  public  bodies,  because  they  feel  that  they  have  had 
perfect  independence  in  working  out  the  scheme  ;  but  now  that  they  have  found  their 
feet,  and  know  the  lines  on  which  they  wish  to  travel,  they  feel  that  they  cannot  travel 
those  lines  without  further  help.  They  all  tell  you  that  they  cannot  find  lecturers  with 
payment  simply  by  the  fees.  £40  to  £45  for  a  course  of  twenty-two  lectures  is  the  fee 
paid  the  lecturers. 

The  Chairman  reads  Dr.  Johnston's  resolution  and  Dr.  Rand's  amendment. 
Dr.  Rand. — As  Dr.  Grant  has  suggested  that  the  matter  be  left  over  till  the 
Council  in  January,  I  would  withdraw  that  amendment  from  a  vote. 
The  Chairman. — Dr.  Johnston,  do  you  propose  to  withdraw  yours? 
Dr.  Johnston. — No. 

The  Chairman. — How  many  of  you  believe  that  this  Association  should  rely 
solely  on  voluntary  effort  in  the  meantime  1 

On  the  vote  being  taken,  six  voted  for  the  motion  and  ten  contra. 

Prof.  BovEY. — I  think  it  would  be  well  to  send  out  to  the  different  universities 
the  resolutions  we  have  passed  to-day. 

The  Chairman. — Would  it  not  be  better  to  appoint  a  small  committee  to  draft 
a  memorandum  to  the  universities  setting  forth  what  we  were  doing,  what  our  con- 
stitution is,  and  asking  them  to  send  representatives  1  The  sending  out  of  the  bald 
resolutions  would  not  have  as  good  an  effect  as  a  declaration  on  behalf  of  this  meet- 
ing, or  a  little  more  extended  account  of  what  we  are  doing  and  trying  to  get  at. 

Dr.  Johnston. — I  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  statement 
of  what  has  been  done  to-day,  and  forward  it  to  the  several  universities,  with  a 
request  that  they  co-operate  in  the  movement  and  elect  representatives. 

Prof.  KiRKLAND. — Should  that  not  also  include  affiliated  colleges'? 
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The  Secretary. — Certainly.  I  would  suggest  that  some  other  person  besides 
myself,  who  has  been  here  to-day,  be  added  to  that  committee.  I  suggest  that  Dr. 
Rand  be  added. 

The  Chairman. — Let  the  circular  be  sent  to  all  persons  entitled  to  send  repre- 
sentatives. 

Dr.  Johnston's  resolution  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Burns,  and  on  being  put  to  the 
meeting,  was  carried,  and  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Houston)  and  Dr.  Rand  were  named  as 
the  committee  to  send  out  the  circular. 

The  Chairman. — Allow  me  to  say,  before  we  adjourn,  that  I  feel  very  much 
pleased  indeed  with  the  great  success — unexpected  success,  I  am  bound  to  say — which  has 
resulted  from  the  call  I  sent  out  a  few  days  ago,  and  to  which  so  many  of  you  responded 
so  kindly.  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  devoting,  at  your  own  expense,  not  only  la3t  even- 
ing, but  the  whole  of  this  day,  to  the  work  which  I  had  so  near  my  heart ;  and  I  sincerely 
trust  that  whoever  lives  to  see  ten  years  from  now  will  see  a  great  scheme  of  university 
extension  which  will  not  only  be  a  great  help  to  our  universities,  but  a  great  stimulus  to 
all  the  work  of  education.  No  person  feels  more  than  I  do  the  necessity  for  that 
enthusiasm  which  seems  to  be  the  motive  power  in  work  of  this  kind  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  scheme  of  University  Extension,  organized  as  it  is  to-day  under  such  favor- 
able circumstances,  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  every  department  of  educational  work, 
I  hope  all  over  Canada.  (Applause). 

Dr.  Band. — Before  you  leave  the  chair  I  should  like  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
President  James,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  attendance  at  this  Association,  and  for  the 
information  which  he  has  given  us  both  last  night  and  this  day,  both  at  the  meeting  itself 
and  in  this  conference. 

Dr.  BuRNFiELD  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  amid  applause. 

Prof.  Clark. — I  don't  think  we  ought  to  separate  without  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  who  has  so  ably  presided  over  this  conference.  I  move  that  the 
best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  tendered  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 

Dr.  Johnston  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  put  to  the  meeting  by  Prof.  Clark 
and  carried  enthusiastically. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned. 


Education  Department, 

Toronto,  January  6th,  1892. 

The  Council  of  the  '*  Canadian  Association  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teach* 
ing  "  met  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Public  Hall  of  the  Education  Department. 

Present — Hon.  Mr.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education ;  Hon.  Senator  Allen  and  Mr.  Sand- 
ford  Fleming,  C.M.C,  Vice-Presidents  ;  Provost  Body  and  Prof.  Jones,  representing 
Trinity  University,  Toronto  ;  Prof.  Rigby,  representing  St.  Hilda's  College,  in  affiliation 
with  Trinity  University  ;  Dr.  Johnston  and  Prof.  Cox,  representing  McGill  University, 
Montreal ;  Dr.  Rand  and  Rev.  Dr.  Goodspeed,  representing  McMaster  University, 
Toronto  ;  Rev.  D  J.  Macdonnell  and  Rev.  Dr.  McTavisb,  representing  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, Kingston ;  Rev.  Dr.  Burwash,  representing  Victoria  University,  Cobourg ;  Dr. 
Adams  and  Rev.  John  Langtry,  representing  the  University  of  Bishop's  College,  Lennox- 
ville  ;  Prof.  Duff,  representing  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  Fredericton,  and  the 
Secretary,  Wm.  Houston,  M.A.,  Librarian  to  the  Ontario  Legislature. 

The  minutes  of  the  Conference,  held  in  the  Education  Department  on  the  6th 
November,  1891,  were  read,  adopted,  and  signed. 

The  following  communications  were  brought  before  the  Council  by  the  Secretary  : — 

(1)  From  Sir  Donald  Smith,  informing  the  Council  that  absence  in  England  would 
prevent  his  attendance  as  President. 

(2)  From  Goldwin  Smith,  D.C.L.,  stating  that  it  would  be  no  longer  in  his  power 
"  to  take  part  in  this  or  any  other  movement." 
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(3)  From  B.  E.  Walker,  General  Manager  in  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  ask- 
ing the  Council  not  to  confirm  his  appointment  as  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  as  he 
could  not,  on  account  of  press  of  other  work,  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office. 

(4)  From  Prof.  Booz,  of  McGill  University,  and  President  Mills,  of  the  Guelph 
Agricultural  College,  explaining  the  causes  of  their  enforced  absence  from  the  meeting  of 
the  Council. 

(5)  From  H.  H.  Langton,  M.A.,  Registrar  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  and  stating  that  no  representatives  of 
that  institution  had,  at  that  date  (December  22nd,  1891),  been  named  by  the  Senate. 

(6)  From  H.  A..  Constantineau,  Secretary  of  Ottawa  University,  expressing  the 
sympathy  of  that  institution  with  the  movement,  but  intimating  that  no  action  would  be 
taken  till  further  information  was  received. 

(7)  From  L'Abbe  Laflamme,  of  Laval  University,  Quebec,  regretting  the  impossi- 
bility of  his  attendance  at  the  meeting,  and  expressing  the  happiness  he  would  have  felt 
in  being  able  to  assist  in  promoting  "  the  grand  cause  of  University  Extension." 

(8)  From  0.  Joly,  on  behalf  of  College  Bourget,  Rigaud,  stating  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them,  under  the  circumstances,  to  appoint  a  representative. 

(9)  From  J.  F.  Webb,  Secretary  of  McMaster  University,  certifying  that  Dr. 
Rand,  Rev.  Dr.  Goodspeed  and  Prof.  McKay  had  been  appointed  to  represent  the  Univer- 
sity, Principal  Huston  to  represent  Woodstock  College,  and  Miss  Adelaide  L.  Smiley, 
the  Principal,  to  represent  Moulton  Ladies'  College. 

(10)  From  George  Bell,  L.L.D.,  Registrar  of  Queen's  University,  certifying  that  as 
Professors  Coppon  and  Shortt  could  not  attend  the  meeting,  the  Rev.  Dr.  McTavish  and 
the  Rev.  D.  J.  Macdonnell  had  been  chosen  to  fill  their  places  at  this  meeting. 

(11)  From  J.  W.  Brackenridge,  acting  secretary  of  McGill  University,  certifying 
that  Dr.  Johnston  and  Professors  Bovey  and  Cox,  had  been  chosen  to  represent  the 
University  on  the  Council. 

(12)  From  Dr.  Adams,  Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  certifying  that  Chancellor 
Heneker,  Rev.  John  Langtry,  and  Rev.  Principal  Adams,  had  l)een  chosen  to  represent 
the  University  on  the  Council. 

(13)  From  Alfred  D.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Mt.  Allison  Univer- 
sity (Sackville,  N.B.),  certifying  that  President  Allison,  Professor  S.  W.  Hunton,  and 
Professor  W.  W.  Andrews,  had  been  chosen  to  represent  the  University  on  the  Council. 

(14)  From  A.  W.  Duff,  secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, certifying  that  Professor  Thomas  Hariison,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  W.  F.  Stockley, 
M.A.,  and  Professor  A.  W.  Duff,  had  been  chosen  to  represent  the  institution  in  the 
council. 

The  roll  of  the  council  to  date  is  as  follows  : — 

President — 

Sir  Donald  Smith,  Montreal. 

Vice-Presidents — 

Senator  Allan,  Toronto. 
Hon.  Edward  Blake,  Q.C.,  Toronto. 
Sandford  Fleming,  O.M.G.,  Ottawa. 
L'Abb^  Laflamme,  Quebec. 
Goldwin  Smith,  D.C.L.,  Toronto^ 

Secretary — 

Wm.  Houston,  M.A.,  Toronto. 

The  Minister  oj  Education  for  Ontario — 
Hon.  Mr.  Ross. 

McGill  University  Representatives — 
Prof.  Johnston. 
Prof.  Bovey. 
Prof.  Cox. 
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Trinity  University  Representatives — 
Provost  Body. 
Prof.  Clarke. 
Prof.  Jones. 

Prof.  Rigby  (St.  Hildas.) 

McMaster  University  Representatives — 
Dr.  Rand. 

Rev.  Dr.  Goodspeed. 
Prof.  McKay. 

Principal  Huston  (Woodstock). 
Miss  Smiley  (Moulton). 

Queen's  University  Representatives — 
Principal  Grant. 
Prof.  Oappon. 
Prof.  Shortt. 

Victoria  University  Representatives. — 
Chancellor  Bur  wash. 
Prof.  Reynar. 
Prof.  Bain. 

Bishop's  College  Representatives — 
Chancellor  Heneker. 
Principal  Adams. 
Rev.  Dr.  Langtry. 

Mt.  Allison  University  Representatives — 
Rev.  President  Allison. 
Prof.  S.  W.  Hunton. 
Prof.  W.  W.  Andrews. 

New  Brunswick  University  Representatives — 
Prof.  Harrison. 
Prof.  Stockley. 
Prof.  Duff. 

On  motion  of  Dr,  Rand,  seconded  by  Rev.  D.  J.  Macdonnell,  the  officers  provis- 
ionally elected  by  the  conference  in  November,  were  confirmed,  under  Art  IV.,  Sec.  1, 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Association. 

It  was  decided  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  election  of  an  executive  committee,  under 
Art  lY.,  Sec  3,  of  the  Constitution. 

On  motion  of  Provost  Body,  seconded  by  Dr.  Rand,  it  was  resolved  that  the  exe- 
cutive committee  be  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  Universities  from  time  to 
time  on  the  Council. 

It  was  moved  by  Provost  Body,  seconded  by  Prof.  Johnston,  and  resolved  "  That 
it  be  a  recommendation  to  the  executive  committee  to  divide  itself  into  sub-committees, 
made  up  of  the  members  representing  the  various  sections  of  the  Dominion,  that,  in  the 
appointment  of  lecturers  and  examiners  each  sub-committee  should  have  the  power  of 
independent  action,  and  that,  such  action  should  be  reported  from  time  to  time  to  the 
executive  committee."  , 

On  motion  of  Rev.  D.  J.  Macdonnell,  seconded  by  Prof.  Cox,  a  recommendation 
was  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  executive  committee  "  that  no  lecturer  be  appointed 
except  on  the  nomination  of  the  faculty  of  one  of  the  Universities  represented  in  this 
Council." 

Moved  by  Prof.  Johnston,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  and  resolved,  that  the 
place  and  week  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Association  be  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  each  year,  unless  otherwise  determined  by  the 
executive  committee. 

The  Oouncil  adjourned  at  1  p.m.,  to  meet  at  3  p.m. 
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Education  Department,  Jan.  6th,  1892. 
3  p.m.  Wednesday. 

On  motion,  the  resignation  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Association,  B.  E.  Walker,  was 
accepted. 

E.  B.  Osier  was  elected  treasurer,  instead  of  Mr.  Walker,  with  J.  H.  Plummer, 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  D.  R.  Wilkie,  cashier  of  the 
Imperial  Bank,  as  alternatives. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  adopted,  on  motion  of  Rev.  Provost  Body, 
seconded  by  Dr.  Rand  :  '*  Each  local  committee  shall  be  required  to  furnish  a  guarantee 
fund  of  not  less  than  $150  for  each  course  of  lectures,  the  local  committee  to  pay  to  the 
lecturer  for  each  lecture,  the  fee  settled  by  the  executive  committee,  to  procure  suitable 
accommodation,  to  defray  all  travelling  expenses,  to  arrange  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  lecturer,  to  defray  the  cost  of  printing  the  syllabuses  and  examination  papers,  to  pay 
postage,  and  to  contribute  five  dollars  for  each  course  of  lectures  to  the  central  fund  of 
the  Association ;  but  this  shall  not  preclude  the  giving  of  a  special  course  of  not  more 
than  three  preliminary  lectures  in  any  locality,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  local 
centre ;  the  expense  of  each  course  to  be  borne  by  the  locality. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  seconded  by  Dr.  Johnston,  and  resolved,  "That  in 
order  to  assist  the  local  organizations  in  making  the  courses  of  lectures  self  supporting, 
provincial  governments  and  school  boards  be  requested  to  allow  the  use  of  such  educa- 
tional buildings  as  are  available  whenever  practicable." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Houston,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fleming,  it  was  resolved,  "  That  it  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  executive  committee,  or  its  sub-committees,  to  accept  such 
courses  carried  on  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  academic  session,  as  may  comply 
with  the  prescribed  conditions,  other  than  the  financial  guarantee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Rand,  seconded  by  Dr.  Johnston,  it  was  directed  that  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  expenses  of  the  council  be  met  by  the  fees  of  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion and  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Rev.  Provost  Body,  Dr.  Rand  and  Mr.  Houston,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  circular,  to  diffuse  information  respecting  the  association  and  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions. 

It  was  recommended,  by  resolution,  that  the  executive  committee  invite  the  various 
sub-committees  to  obtain  membership  subscribers  and  to  aid  in  distributing  the  circulars 
issued  by  the  association. 

It  was  resolved,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Rand,  seconded  by  Rev.  Provost  Body,  That 
certificates  be  issued  by  the  Council  to  all  candidates,  whom  the  executive  committee 
shall  from  time  to  time  report  as  having  complied  with  the  prescribed  requirement,  and 
as  having  successfully  passed  the  6nal  examination  in  any  course  of  lectures." 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the  Secretary. 


Education  Department,  Jan.  6th,  1892. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Council  of  the  "  Canadian  Association  for  the  exten- 
sion of  University  Teaching,"  met  at  5  p.m. 

Vice-President  Allan  presided,  and  W.  Houston,  M.A.,  acted  as  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Provost  Body,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Principal  Adams,  it  was 
resolved,  "  That  the  executive  committee  do  constitute  the  following  sub-committees  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  lecturers  and  examiners  in  the  various  provinces  of  the 
Dominion,  as  recommended  by  the  resolution  of  the  Council,  such  sub-committees  to 
report  their  action  from  time  to  time  to  the  executive  committees,  viz  ; — 

4  (S.E.) 
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1.  The  members  of  the  executive  committee  representing  the  Universities  of  Ontario, 
to  act  for  Ontario. 

2.  Those  representing  the  Universities  of  Quebec,  to  act  for  Quebec. 

3.  Those  representing  the  Universities  of  New  Brunswick,  to  act  for  New  Brunswick. 

4.  Those  representing  the  Universities  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  act  for  Nova  Scotia  and 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

5.  Those  representing  the  Universities  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- West  Territory, 
to  act  for  Manitoba,  the  North- West  Territory  and  British  Columbia.  ^ 

It  was  resolved,  on  motion  of  Prof.  Cox,  seconded  by  Rev.  Principal  Adams,  That 
no  lecturer  be  appointed  except  on  the  nomination  of  the  Faculty  of  one  of  the  Universi- 
ties represented  in  this  council. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Johnston,  seconded  by  Dr.  Rand,  it  was  ordered  that  the  minimum 
number  of  lectures  in  a  course,  for  which  a  certificate  is  granted,  be  ten.  • 

It  was  resolved,  on  motion  of  Prof.  Cox,  seconded  by  Dr.  Rand,  That  the  other 
conditions  prescribed  for  the  carrying  on  of  courses  in  local  centres  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  Lectures  (usually  ten  in  number)  shall  be  delivered  for  so  maiiy  consecutive 
weeks,  on  the  same  day  in  each  week,  each  lecture  occupying  one  hour,  a  prJiited  syllabus 
of  the  course  to  be  obtainable  by  each  student. 

2.  Each  lecture  shall  be  followed  by  a  "  class."  when  difficulties  shalllfc  dealt  with 
and  questions  ans^t^ered,  the  teaching  in  the  class  to  be  of  a  less  formal  character. 

3.  A  weekly  paper  shall  be  set  and  the  answers  corrected  by  the  lectureij  during  the 
week. 

4.  An  examination  shall  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  course  and  certificates  awarded 
to  successful  candidates. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Johnston,  seconded  by  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
lecturer  shall  in  all  cases  be  one  of  the  final  examiners. 

It  was  resolved,  on  motion  of  Provost  Body,  seconded  by  Dr.  Rand,  "  That  the 
local  committees  shall  have  the  power  of  settling  the  fees  to  be  required  of  candidates, 
and  that  the  fee  to  be  paid  to  the  lecturers  shall  be  not  less  than  ten  dollars  for  each 
lecture." 

It  was  ordered,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Johnston,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fleming,  *'  That  the 
president  or  secretary,  on  the  recommendation  of  threp  of  the  officers  residing  in  Toronto, 
be  authorized  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  when  it  is  deemed 
necessary. 

The  executive  committee  then  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  day  to  be  hereafter  appointed 
for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council 

Wm.  Houston, 

Secretary. 


